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Observations on a Passage in the Politics of 
Aristotle relative to Slavery." 


“ Esse igitur nonnullos alios liberos, alios servos natu- 
ra, perspicuum est: quibus expediat, quosque justum sit 
servire.”"—Aristot. Pol., lib. I, c. V.  Interp. Dion: 
Lambini. 


At the present juncture, when every mind is 
agitated or disturbed by the vexed question of 
slavery, and malignity, hypocrisy, fraud, fanati- 
cism, false philanthropy, and imbecility, on the 
one side, are too often met by the scruples and 
doubts of the weak or the unreflecting, on the 
other, our time cannot be more profitably em- 
ployed than in a calm and philosophic investi- 
gation of the causes which originate, the cireum- 
stances which perpetuate, the influences which 
modify, and the reasons which justify that institu- 
tion. Mr. Toombs, of Georgia, in the course of 
a most eloquent and thrilling speech, remarked 
on the floor of Congress, that the time had come 
when every man should bear his principles openly 
upon his brow—happily applying the bold motto 
which has been borrowed from Ennius by the 
Southern Quarterly Review. Much, and to 
many it might seem enough, has already been 
done in illustration of the question of Slavery, 
by Speeches and Reports, by the Instructions of 
Mr. Calhoun, and by the profound and varied 
arguments of Chancellor Harper, President Dew, 
Bishop England, Dr. Fuller, Dr. Cartwright, 
Gov. Hammond, Gen. Jamison, and Mr. Fisher. 
But, in a matter of such vital importance to the 
safety of the Union, and the existence of the 
Southern States, it would be unwise to neglect 
the considerations which presented themselves 
to John Locke, in regard to a subject less apt 
to be encountered with inveterate prejudices. 
“Every thing,” says he, “does not alike hit 
upon every man’s imagination. We have our 
understandings no less different than our pal- 
ates: and he that thinks the same truth shall be 
equally relished by every one in the same dress, 
may as well hope to feast every one with the 
same sort of cookery: the meat may be the 
same, and the nourishment good, yet every one 
not be able to receive it with that seasoning: 

* Apropos of An Essay on Slavery. By Thomas R. 
Dew, late President of William and Mary College, Wil- 


liamsburg, Va. Second Edition. Richmond, Va. J.W. 
Randolph. 1849. 
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and it must be dressed another way, if you will 
have it go down with some even of strong con- 
stitutions.” It is not, then, in consequence of 
any dissent from the opinions of the able wri- 
ters whom we have mentioned, nor from any 
distrust of the soundness, the cogency, or the 
sufficiency of their arguments, that we avail our- 
selves of the opportunity afforded by the wel- 
come republication of President Dew’s Essay on 
Slavery, to offer a few remarks upon the same 
subject, and to strengthen the Southern doctrine 
by a somewhat different mode of proof. But 
we take Locke’s words as our excuse for what 
might otherwise appear tedious repetition; and 
trust that our observations may have some weight 
in satisfying those whose minds may not yet be 
fully satisfied of the abstract justice of Slavery, 
or at least may be efficient in adding some con- 
firmation to the conclusions of our precursors. 
In the performance of our design we shall en- 
deavor to confine ourselves to those broad and 
general views and principles, which are suggest- 
ed by a comprehensive study of the phenomena 
of societies, and the history of nations; ,and 
shall avoid, as far as may be practicable, any 
needless encroachment upon the angry arena of 
political controversy : 
Non nostrum inter vos tantas componere lites. 


Before proceeding with our remarks, we would 
suggest to any enterprizing publisher the policy 
of collecting and publishing in one volume the 
various able Essays on Slavery, which have been 
written by the several gentlemen whom we have 
mentioned. It would be rendering good service 
tu the South, and would, we are convinced, meet 
with adequate remuneration. 

The main thesis in regard to Slavery is laid 
down in the most precise terms, and in the form 
most convenient for discussion, by Aristotle in 
his Politics. His position is that ** Nature has 
clearly designed some men for freedom and oth- 
ers for slavery :—and with respect to the latter, 
slavery is both just and beneficial.”* This is the 


* Esse igitur nonnullos alios liberos, alios servos natura 
perspicuum est: quibus expediat quosque justum sit ser- 
vire.” Aristot. Pol. lib. i,c.v. This passage is referred 
to by Mr. Dew. Essay, p.13. We have not Gillies’ trans- 
lation of the Politics, but use the edition of Aristotle’s 
whole works, edited by Bekker & Brandis, under the aus- 
pices of the Berlin Academy. We have used the Greek 
Text, but for the convenience of the printer, and the ma- 
jority of readers, we cite from the Latin interpretation of 
Dionysius Lambinus. 
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conclusion to which he comes after elaborately 
and rigidly discussing the natural constituents of 
social and political organization; and after hav- 
ing intimated that the doctrine was questioned 
by some political writers. Letit be remembered 
that this is the deliberate conclusion of him, who 
has been justly termed ‘the master of the wise.’’* 
On this passage we shall offer a few observa- 
tions. 

An able English writer on the Philosophy of 
Law has remarked that “ Aristotle's doctrines 
with regard to slavery are amongst those which 
have been most frequently and severely censured : 
whole races of human beings, he asserts, are de- 
creed by nature to be slaves: and on this unsat- 
isfactory principle he justifies the practice of re- 
ducing our fellow-creatures to the mere condi- 
tion of things.¢” But this author does not exam- 
ine Aristotle’s principle, nor attempt to show in 
what respect it is unsatisfactory or untrue: nor 
do we remember a single passage in Aristotle 
that has any allusion to “the practice of redu- 
cing our fellow-creatures to slavery,” except one, 
where he speaks of prisoners taken in war. This 
solitary passage we shall hereafter have occasion 
to notice more fully. It is true that the natural 
relation between master and slave, in the tenor 
of Aristotle’s remarks, is exhibited by him in a 
form abhorrent from the general feelings and 
opinions of modern times, but this may be traced, 
in a great measure to the peculiar prejudices of 
the Greeks.{ Yet, if his expressions be but 
slightly modified, they will be found to contain a 
vital truth, which is completely ignored in the 
ravings of modern philanthropy and fanaticism. 
Aristotle maintains that there is a natural inhe- 
reut difference between the master and the ser- 
vant, (the Greek word dotdos, in consequence of 
the organization of ancient societies, like the 
Latin servus, includes the ideas expressed by 
moderns by both names, servant and slave,§) 
and that there are certain races designed by na- 
ture for servitude, as there are others as mani- 
festly designed for freedom and command. He 
places the Asiatics, the Barbarians, in the former 
class, and the Europeans in the latter—and, 
though he gives with the feelings of a Greek, a 


* Maestro di color che sanno. Dante. Inferno, Can. iv. 

t Richard Jebb., ap. Encyclopedia Metropolitana. Tit. 
Law. 

$+ Aristot. Pol., lib. i, c. ii, p. 1252, here he only quotes 
the language of a poet, lib. iii, c. xiv, p. 1285, lib. vii, c. 
ry p- 1327, and see Wachsmuth, Pol. Ant. Gr., c. iii—v. 

34. 

§ Even the word, oixérns, which approaches more close- 
ly to the modern notion of a servant, implied original- 
ly slavery, though afterwards applied to children and 
other inmates of the house. But dovdos always signifies a 


bondman, a slave. Vide Lexica. and Wachsmuth. Pol. 
Ant. Gr. c. iii, v. § 34, n. 34. 





marked pre-eminence to the Greeks, yet he dis- 
tinctly asserts the similar claims of the uncivili- 
zed races of the North of Europe. 

In testing the accuracy of these views, we shall 
first examine whether the relation of master and 
slave is a natural and necessary relation: and 
next, whether there are any races to whom these 
opposite characters appear to be specially as- 
signed by nature. We shall not dwell upon the 
distinction, which Aristotle, with Herodotus and 
other Greek authors, draws between Greeks 
and Asiatics, because this arose from the popu- 
lar feeling and prejudice of the Greeks, who, 
from their wars with the Persians, hated and 
contemned the Asiatics, to whom they consid- 
ered themselves naturally and eternally hostile. 
Yet we may remark, that the experience of forty 
centuries, and the permanence during the whole 
of that time of despotic governments and servile 
institutions throughout Asia, indicates sufficiently 
the existence of a servile character in the Asiat- 
ies, to redeem the language of Aristotle from the 
appearance of sciolous or malignant generaliza- 
tion. But the questions, which we have proposed, 
are questions, not of time, but of universal du- 
ration: they are not addressed exclusively to the 
Greek, but to all nations: and it is their general 
truth, not the accuracy of their application in 
any particular case, which concerns us. In con- 
sidering them we shall regard the terms, servant 
and slave, as synonymous, except in those stages 
of our inquiry which will necessitate and ex- 
hibit a distinction. We would remark in pass- 
ing that it is somewhat singular that the legiti- 
mate word for slave, servus, the captive saved 
in war, should have come to indicate the menial 
who performs free service: and that the word, 
slave, originally applied to a wild and indepen- 
dent race, and meaning, etymologically, free and 
glorious, should have come to denote what was 
originally expressed by servant. 

Using the term, servant, in its ordinary accep- 
tation, it might seem unnecessary to prove the 
natural relation of master and servant: but the 
conditions of the servant and the slave are so 
often interchangeable, or undistinguishable, that 
we will proceed with our exemplification, uniting 
both the earlier and later significations in our em- 
ployment of the one term. 

As soon as civilization has commenced, and 
we might even say before, there will be a dis- 
tinction between the rich and the poor, the pow- 
erful and the weak, the strong and the feeble, 
those who are able to protect and those who need 
protection, the employer and the employed, those 
who command and those who obey. Hence, 
society is from the beginning divided into two 
classes, the dependent and those on whom they 
depend. This relation must necessarily subsist 
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in all societies, though the degree and nature of 
the dependence will vary materially with times, 
circumstances, the character of the service re- 
quired, and the conditions under which it is per- 
formed. In the savage state the woman and the 
wife is the dependent, the performer of service, 
the slave.* When the service is temporary and 
implies no further dependence after its perform- 
ance on the part of the agent, and no further 
right to command or direct on the part of the 
person for whom it is done, the political relation 
of master and slave does not subsist—and in- 
stances of such service, by which the character 
of independence is not forfeited, are of daily oc- 
currence in all communities, and in all stages of 
civilization. It matters not whether the service 
specified be of long or short duration, so that it 
be definite, or can be rendered definite, by the 
act or stipulation of the party rendering it, and 
entails no obligation beyond the agreement or 
after its fulfilment. But when the service is un- 
defined and continuous, and incapable of limita- 
tion by the will of the servant, expressed either 
beforehand, or during its continuance, then the 
relation is fully established, and carries with it 
those social and political consequences which re- 
sult from it. Circumstances, and degrees of civ- 
ilization, the comparative density and the propor- 
tious of the population, the amount and the distri- 
bution of capital, may vary the forms in which this 
dependence is exhibited, the names by which it 
is known, and the modes by which it is enforced. 
But, wherever it can be enforced by law, it is 
termed slavery—if enforced by custom, and the 
irresistible control of circumstances, it may be 
called merely service,—but in its real essence, it 
is no less continuous, involuntary, and unlimited 
dependence, consequently no less slavery. 

We consider this definition of Slavery to be 
more consonant with truth, history, and the phe- 
nomena of society, than that given by the Civil- 
ians, and those writers who have either directly 
orindirectly adopted their views. ‘The Slave,” 
says Domat, “is one who is under the power of 
a master and belongs to him: so that his master 
may sell him, and dispose of his person, his in- 
dustry, and the fruits of his labour, without his 
having the power to make anything, have any- 
thing, or acquire anything which shall not belong 
to his master.”{ But on this definition it may 


*See Dew. Essay on Slavery, p. 30—33. 

t “ L’esclave est celuy qui est sous la puissance d’un 
maitre, et quiluy appartient : de sorte que le maitre peut 
le vendre, et disposer de sa personne, de son industrie, de 
son travail, sans qu’il puisse rien faire, rien avoir, ni rien 
acquérir. qui ne soit 4 son maitre.”—Domat, Les Loix 
Civiles. Liv. Prél. Tit. ii. Sect. ii, §1. The authorities 
citied are i. Inst. Tit. iii, ii. Inst. Tit. ix, §3. i. Dig. v. 
§§ 4, 5. i. Dig. vi. §1. 





be remarked that, slave and master being correla- 
tive terms, the one cannot be employed to define 
the other, or the relation between them: that the 
degree to which the slave was subject to the 
power of his master fluctuated with times and 
nations, for, though Caius strongly asserts that 
‘in all nations masters have possessed the power 
of life and death over their slaves ;’’* yet in the 
next section he observes that their power in this, 
as in other respects, was restrained by a Consti- 
tution of Antonine’s, which restriction is con- 
firmed by the testimony of Ulpian,+ by the ear- 
lier rescript of Hadrian and the later one of Con- 
stantine: and at Athens a slave was authorized 
by law to purchase his liberty; or, if badly treat- 
ed, he had a legal remedy, and might compel his 
master to sell him.t We may observe further 
that in some cases, as of serfs attached to the 
soil, the master had no power to sell him except 
as appurtenant to the land, that the rescript of 
Antonine prevented an absolute disposition of 
the person of a slave: that the laws of Athens 
permitted slaves to retain their gains, and allow- 
ed them to hire their own time from their own 
masters,§ as is so commonly done in our own 
day throughout the Southern States. Thus the 
definition of Domat is not of universal applica- 
tion, and consequently not a correct definition of 
the status of slavery; for in estimating the truth 
of Aristotle’s remark, we must not consider the 
institution as it existed at one particular time, or 
in one particular community, but in its essential 
and universal characteristics. Domat’s defini- 
tion is not true even for any considerable period 
of Roman history. Inthe South, the limitations, 
which were imposed by the laws of Athens, and 
Rome, exist either by law orcustom. We think, 
therefore, that the more accurate view of slavery 
is to regard it as continuous and involuntary de- 
pendence and service, leaving the degree of de- 
pendence and its form, and the character and 
extent of the service undefined, as these vary 
with the varying moods of masters, and the fluc- 
tuating conditions of society. 

As this dependence, accompanied with ser- 
vice, exists, and must exist, in a very considera- 
ble degree under the forms of civilized or semi- 
civilized society, we may consider it a necessary 
consequence of social organization—(or may 
even go further, and with Aristotle regard it as 


* Caius i. Inst. ap. i. Dig. Tit. vi. §1. 
t Ulpian, viii. De. Off. Procons. ap. i. Dig. Tit. vi. §2. 


¢ Sam. Petitus. De Legibus Atticis. lib. ii. Tit. v, vi. p. 
258—9. Ed. Wesseling. On the authority of Plutarch, 
Pollux, Aristophanes, Eupolis, and Plautus. 


§ Petit. De Legibus Atticis. lib. ii. Tit. vi, p. 259. On 
the authority of Xenophon, Suidas, and Ammonius. 
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a necessary constituent thereof )*—and as this is 
admitted to be natural,t we may consider its 
consequence to be consonant with the laws of 
nature. The only mode of determining what is 
natural, and what unnatural in Social and Po- 
li'teal Philosophy, is to discover what things are 
habitually attached to Political or Social Organi- 
zation, in the various stages of its development, 
but most especially in its highest forms.{ Care- 
ful induction is our only safe guide, for in this 
department of science, more perhaps than in 
any other, it is foolish and unsafe to trust to rea- 
ing apriori. Yet it may frequently happen that 
what is incident uniformly to a particular phase 
of society may not be necessary, and hence not 
exhibited, in connection with other degrees of 
progress. It will not therefore be unnatural 
when existing in due season, and in its orderly 
dependence upon contemporaneous phenomena. 
For the ultimate and highest perfection is natu- 
ral; but so also are the habitual and necessary 
means by which that perfection is attained. 
Again, the only means of determining what is 
consonant with justice, or discordant from it, in 
human affairs, is to follow the light of revelation 
wherever it may be vouchsafed ; but when that 
light may fail us, to discover from history and 
the uniform experience of mankind, what is of 
habitual recurrence under each form of social 
growth. For whatever is of habitual occurrence 
in the development of nations, is so in obedience 
to the natural springs of human actions, and the 
controlling operation of the laws of human na- 
ture; and whatever is natural is just, except in 
those cases where the dictates of natural instinct 
are clearly rebuked by the higher law of divine 
revelation. But there is no valid method of de- 
tecting a priori, except in those cases where this 
limitation is applicable, what is necessary, what 
natural, and what just in the constitution of so- 
cieties. The fanatic may mistake for the laws 
of nature the suggestions of his own blind pas- 
sions, and may assume as the immutable canons 
of right and wrong the hallucinations of his own 
diseased mind. Even where there is not the ex- 
cuse of bigotry for error, our ordinary and fa- 
miliar associations, the individual fantasies be- 
gotten by the casual circumstances of the day, 
will be regarded as the adequate canons of all 
social organization, and the test of times or con- 


*Omnis civitas ex domibus et familiis componitur. 
Domus porro partes sunt ex quibus domus constituitur. 
At domus perfecta atque integra ex servis et liberis con- 
stat. Aristot. Pol. lib .i, c. iii, p. 1253. 

t Aristot. Pol. lib. i, c. ii, p. 1252—3. cf. Fred. Schle- 
gel. Phil. Hist. Lieber. Polit: Ethics. Encyclopedia Met- 
ropolitana. Art. Law, p. 712. 

¢ Quale enim quidque est ortu ejus absoluto atque per- 
fecto, hane cujusque naturam esse dicimus Aristot. Pol. 
Lb. i, ¢. ii, p. 1252, 


tingencies widely differing from those by which 
they may have been suggested. The hypocrite 
may delude others, and in the end perhaps him- 
self, by violent and illogical deductions from 
scriptural premises, which are either not appli- 
cable, or do not sustain his conclusions. But 
the only efficient or trustworthy mode of proce- 
dure is by reference to history, and by legitimate 
induction from the facts which human experi- 
ence may offer. If from these we learn that 
Slavery has been in one form or other the uni- 
versal concomitant of social organization, we 
may conceive it to be natural and necessary ; 
and if natural, then just, provided no revealed 
law condemns it. If from these sources we learn 
that it has been uniformly incident to certain sta- 
ges of social and material progress, we may con- 
clude it to be natural and just during those sta- 
ges, under the same limitation as before: 

The first point then to be decided is whether 
Slavery is condemned by the Law of Revela- 
tion. We shall not dwell upon this, because we 
conceive it to have been clearly and exclusively 
settled in the negative by the writings of Bishop 
England, Dr. Cartwright, Gen. Jamison, and Dr. 
Fuller. But we will only allude to the fact that 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and the rest of the 
Patriarchs were large slave-owners; and that the 
text of the Mosaic Law both recognizes Slavery, 
and defines the circumstances, conditions and 
preliminary formulas of perpetual bondage. * 
And we will further affirm that no prohibition, 
direct or indirect, expressed or implied, is con- 
tained either in the language or tenor of the 
Christian dispensation. It may be expedient also 
to quote the passage already forcibly cited by 
Gen. Jamison in Simm’s Monthly Magazine, 
more especially as it has not been fully employed 
by Mr. Dew, “ Let as many servants as are under 
the yoke count their own masters worthy of all 
honour, that the name of God and his doctrine 
be not blasphemed. And they that have be- 
lieving masters, let them not despise them, be- 
cause they are brethren ; but rather do them ser- 
vice, because they are faithful and beloved, par- 
takers of the benefit. These things teach and 
exhort, If any man teach otherwise, and consent 
not to wholesome words, even the words of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and to the doctrine which is 
according to Godliness, he is proud, knowing 
nothing, but doting about questions and strifes of 
words, whereof cometh envy, strife, railings, evil 
surmisings, perverse disputing of men of corrupt 
minds and destitute of the truth, supposing that 
gain is godliness ; from such withdraw thyself !”’t 


*Exod. xxii. 1—6. Dew. Essay on Slavery, p. 19—20. 
p- 93—94, 





+1 Timothy vi. 1—5. Mr. Dew omits the verses in 
Italics, p. 94, : 
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This is not merely a recognition, without blame, 
of the practice of Slavery, but the strongest 
possible reprobation of Abolitionism, and its 
various motives. And to prevent the possi- 
bility of misapprehension, let it be noted that 
‘the words which in our version are rendered 
“servants” and “do service,” are in the original 
“slaves” and “serve as aslave.”* Nay more, 
let us not overlook the remarks of Dr. Bloom- 
field on the former phrase, himself certainly not 
to be suspected of any leaning towards slavery. 
“The Commentators,” says he, ‘are not suffi- 
ciently aware of the strength of this expression, in 
which there is a blending of two expressions, to 
put the case in its strongest point of view, (sup- 
posing even the hardest bondage,) in order to 
make the injunction to obedience more forcible. ’’+ 
But Dr. Bloomfield, and others with him,t believe 
that the “spirit of this Gospel isobviously adverse 
toslavery.”” We think thatthis is rather a deduc- 
‘tion from the history of Christianity in the Middle 
Ages, than warranted by the text of the New Tes- 
tament. The spirit of the Gospel is certainly ad- 
verse to the restriction of the free action of oth- 
ers, when such freedom may enure to their bene- 
fit, without compromising higher and more general 
advantages to the social state. This result was 
generally anticipated at the time when the serfs 
were gradually liberated,§ in the Middle Ages, and 
the result verified, at least for many generations, 
the anticipation :—and it might readily do so, 
for the slave and his master were sprung from 
the same great race; they possessed the same 
physical, mental, and moral capacities; and, of 
the two, the slave was perhaps better adapted 
for the enjoyment and improvement of the ad- 
vantages of freedom and orderly social union. 
But how can this be applied to wild and uncivi- 
lized races 7—and how can it be applied to the 
African slave? No further than this: that when 
the African is prepared to take advantage of and 
improve by our modern civilization, if manumit- 
ted, then it would be contrary to the spirit of the 
Gospel to prolong the state of servitude. ‘That 
this time has not yet come may be abundantly 
proved by the history of Hayti; and the results 
of emancipation in the British West Indies, 
which have happened subsequently to the com- 
position of Mr. Dew’s Essay on Slavery, but 
abundantly confirm his positions and anticipation. 
With the failure of England so distinctly exem- 
plified in the West India Colonies, nothing but 


*‘vrd Gvydv dovdor. and dovdevérwoay with the correlative 
éconéras. 

t Dr. Bloomfield. Gr. Testament, ad. i. Timothy, vi. i. 
The Italics are his own. He shows his aversion to slave- 
ry in his notes on this Chapter, and on Ephes. vi. 5—8, 

$ Among them Mr. Dew. Essay p. 93. 

§ Dew, Essay, p. 18. 





malignant fanaticism could venture to press 
either the propriety or the policy of emancipation. 

If, then, Revelation does not prohibit the Insti- 
tution of Slavery, as seems apparent, we are left 
to the examinations of history for the basis of 
our inductions. We have already shown those 
phenomenain society, which during all its phases, 
divided into two classes, the protecting or em- 
ploying, and the dependent or labouring, and 
now, instead of running over the tedious enume- 
ration of nations among whom Slavery, as ordi- 
narily understood, has prevailed during certain 
stages of their development,* we would simply 
ask what people can be mentioned, of whom we 
have any accurate knowledge, among whom it 
has not existed as long as it was deemed profit- 
able.t Amongst all it has prevailed, and usual- 
ly as long as it was thought advantageous to the 
masters. ‘The emancipation of the serfs of the 
Middle Ages did not take place until the domi- 
nant class distinctly perceived the benefit that 
would result to themselves; and it has been re- 
peatedly proved} that West India emancipation 
was not obtained so much by the labors of the 
deluded philanthropists, who desired “to buy an 
abstract idea for an ugly black wench,” as by 
those who “ sacrificed the sincerity 0’ their souls 
at the shrine o’ East Indian Sugar.’’§ 

The universal experience of mankind, except 
perhaps amongst a few tribes who have never 
risen above the dead level of savage life—and 
among whom women are the substitutes for other 
slaves||—proves that Slavery has been a habit 
and a necessity during some portion, and that the 
longest of their career. This universality of the 
habit proves the institution to be natural, and, as 
Revelation holds forth no prohibition, to be also 
just. 

This is an ample justification of Slavery, as it 
exists among ourselves—and it is a justification 
above and beyond those which have hitherto been 
adduced by writers on thissubject. But we will 
go further, and having established this point, we 
will now examine the difference between the re- 
lation of “master and servant,” and that of 
“master and slave ;” and, if we find the difference 
to exist rather in language than in essence, we 
shall without hesitation consider the position of 
Aristotle to be correct in all its generality. 

The acknowledged dependence of the servant 
upon his master, and the labourer upon his em- 
ployer, is certainly less in the present age than 
in any anterior period of the world. As we go 


* This has been done by Mr. Dew. Essay, p. 7—23. 

t Dew. Essay p. 112. 

t Gov. Hammond’s Letters to Clarkson, and London 
Quarterly Review, Dec. 1847. 

§ Hogg, apud Noctes Ambrosiane, No. xxvii, —“~ 

|| Dew. Essay, p. 30. 
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back in he re of this relation the degree of |things which may minister to mental content- 
servility increases until it appears under the form | ment as an equipoise for the necessities of hig 
of serfdom. ‘Taking, therefore, this relation as| physical existence. The cravings of hunger 
it exists in our own times, we will examine into | must be satisfied, before there is room for mental 
the nature, degree, and character of the depend- |or moral enjoyments. 

ence; and, while we admit that in many instances Sleqes euleseuntune-cul enies 

and in many occupations, the dependence is cas- Pierio, thyraumve potest contingere eans 

ual, precarious, and transient, and therefore can- Paupertas atque eris inops, quo nocte dieque 

not be said to fall under this category, yet if we Corpus eget, satur est, cum dicit Horatius, Eve! 


find that in the majority ofcommonemployments,| But, with the exception of the name, the dif- 
the dependence is still so stringent and continu- | ference is an unfavorable one in all those respects 
ous as to prevent freedom of choice and action, | in which free labour, (when reduced by density of 
we shall conclude that the relation is a necessary | population to that condition in which we are now 
incident of all social union and progress—that it | contemplating it,) differs from slavery. There 
is natural, and in its essence identical with what | are certain privileges of a freeman which the free 
is specifically termed Slavery. labourer may exercise—but their enjoyment is fu- 
In all thickly settled and highly civilized com- |tile when all his anxiety is for bread, and may 
munities of our own day, the statistics of labour, | ‘frequently prove pernicious to his best interests, 
the reports of Poor-law Commissioners, and the |and even to the existence of the community. 
condition of both town and country, show that a But his service is not for life, consequently he has 
bare and coarse subsistence is all that can be ac- no claim for sustenance in old age and sickness ; 
quired by diligent but unskilled industry—that or for any extra allowance to support his family; 
even this is precarious, and dependent in agreat ' or for medicine, medical attendance, and neces- 
measure on the good-will of the employers—that | sary luxuries, in case of the sickness of himself, 
the service of the labourer is protracted as long asit | his wife, or his children; he can obtain no assist- 


suits the interest or inclination of the employer, in ance for the maintenance and education of his 
consequence of the uncertainty, difficulty, and 


'children in infancy and youth; and he receives 
usually the im possibility of obtaining employment nothing but the scanty pittance in exchange for 
elsewhere, except on the recommendation of the | hig individual labour while in health, which is 
last person in whose service he may have been. | rigidly limited to a quid pro quo—but the quid 
This result is due to the pressure of population, the |is almost universally smaller than the quo. The 
consequent competition of labour, the need of | service is limited by the interests or will of his 
capital, the dependence of industry upon capital, employer ; consequently inability to work, from 
aud the radical antagonism of capital and labour. age, accident, or disease, stops his means of sup- 
Such must be the result until the laws of nature, port with his employment. But, unless he ac- 
by which these things are regulated, are altered. cepts the option of prospective and speedy star- 
But whatever the cause may be, the consequence | vation, it cannot be limited by his own free will. 
is that in all densely crowded societies his de-|It is definite, and for a definite return; conse- 
pendence is absolute in reality, however lax in quently the extension between master and ser- 
theory ;—continuous from the labourer’s inability | vant extends no further than the performance of 
to obtain his means of support, except by the|the task and the payment of the price, and pro- 
continuance of hislabour at the will of another ;— | duces none of those mutual claims on the affec- 
and virtually without the power of prescribing | tion of both parties, which arise from the perma- 
the conditions, the term, or the rewards of ser-|nent and acknowledged relation of slavery. It 
vice. It is true, that au option is nominally left;|is incapable of protection by law beyond the 
but the only alternative is certain starvation; | legal and expensive enforcement of contracts ex- 
and it would be mockery to balance the idle pos- | pressed or implied—in which the advantage is 
sibility of choice against the strong moral coer- | necessarily on the side of the capitalist. Thus, 
cion, which is habitually but silently exercised on | while the dependence is equally rigorous in the one 
the other side. In what respect, then, does such | case as in the other, on the employers as a class, if 
free service differ from servile labour? In name | not as individuals, the advantages of free service as 
certainly and in general apprehension. We will|far as concerns the comfort, the health, and the 
not underrate the importance of this difference, | life of the labourer, are infinitely fewer than those 
for man is a moral and intellectual being, and | of Slavery, while the disadvantages are both more 
more than half his enjoyments, his happiness, | grievous and more numerous. The essence is in 
and his misery, springs from his feelings, his|both cases the same, being necessary, continuous 
tastes, andhisimaginations. But when the ques- | dependence, without freedom of choice or action, 
tiou is between subsistence and starvation, be-|and hence we may conclude that whether we 
tween life and death; it were vain to regard those ‘call the labourer in this condition of society, @ 
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servant or aslave, notwithstanding the slight dif- 
ference in name and apprehension, the relation 
is the same, and hence we may further conclude 
that the relation of master and slave, in its dou- 
ble significance, is necessary, natural, and just. 
So apparent has this coincidence become, and 
so preferable does avowed Slavery appear to be 
to the pretended liberty, but more galling thral- 
dom of free service, that a writer of some repu- 
tation in England has pointed to some form of 
Slavery as the necessary and desirable result of 
the Factory System.* 

But it may be said that we have confined our 
attention to the two extremes, and that, though 
these may meet and lose themselves in each 
other, yet there may be some intermediate con- 
dition which is entirely different in its character. 
It appears to us impossible to point to any in- 
termediate phase, which does not incline to 
one or other extreme, and does not partake of 
the same common essence. There are, indeed, 
stages in the history of this relation, when the 
general appearance and effects vary widely from 
the characteristics which we have described: 
but they are not of a permanent character, and 
necessarily change with the increase of wealth 
and population until they assume the form of 
the latter extreme. In regard to these phases, it 
is only necessary to say, that so long as Slavery 
’ is not necessary, it is not natural, consequently 
not just, but that by the development of the ne- 
cessity with the progress or retrogression of so- 
ciety, the justice of the institution is restored to 
it. ‘This varying character of justice with the 
change of circumstances is no novel doctrine, 
but has been familiar to moralists of every age, 
and may be found clearly developed in the Con- 
fessions of St. Augustine. 

It may be objected that in our own Country— 
in the Free States of the North and West—the 
relation does not subsist under either of the forms 
which we have described, and that no relation 
exist there under the name of master and servant. 
The absence of the name is no evidence of the ab- 
senceof the reality. Squeamishness, ignorance, 
folly, and presumption may ignore the name, but 
nature can be expelled with no such fork. It is 
true that the phenomena of service and de- 
pendence are very different in those States from 
those which have been exhibited in the history 
of other times and countries with which we are 
familiar. But this is due rather to present differ- 
ences of circumstances, than to any real differ- 
ence of either government orinstitutions. When 
labour is searce, either absolutely or relatively to 
capital, it can within certain limits regulate the 
conditions of its service, because in this posture 

* W. Cooke Taylor, Nat. Hist. of Society. We quote 
howey er, from indistinct recollection. 
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of affairs the competition is between the capitalists 
or employers, and not the labourers. As long as 
the two classes are so situated, there isan equipoise 
of dependence and the labourercan hardly be term- 
ed a servant, in the ordinary acceptation of the 
term, because his service is in some degree vol- 
untary and limited in time, mode, remuneration, 
&c., by his own choice. But this is merely the 
anomalous phase of a transition state of society, 
and cannot be of long continuance where civili- 
zation is progressive. The free vent for super- 
fluous energy and labour afforded by the States 
and Territories of the West and the singularly 
rapid increase of labour-employing capital at the 
North, has retarded and still modifies the develop- 
ment of the relation of master and servant. Itstill 
continues less stringent than in dense populations 
and older communities, but at no time has it been 
wholly non-existent, and it must continue to ad- 
vance both in stringency and extent. The rapid 
material progress of the North has prematurely an- 
ticipated the ordinary stages of social growth and 
expansion, and the relation, however it may be 
denied in words or conceded in expression, is daily 
becoming more palpable and grievous, and hurry- 
ing onwards by an irresistible but fatal velocity 
to that condition in which it is found in England, 
France, and Germany. We are bound to look 
to the inevitable result, to the stationary and per- 
manent condition which must ultimately be 
attained, and not at the deceptive and chameleon 
hues which the relation may assume in its chang- 
ing course. ‘The pauperism of New York and 
Boston, already nearly, if not quite, equalling 
thatof London, shows that, notwithstanding the 
republican Constitution of the United States, the 
free service of the North must ultimately, and at 
no distant day, put on the same aspect, by which 
it is characterized in Europe. This premature 
servility and national exhaustion is guarded against 
at the South by the existence of Slave labour, 
which by confining the attention of the inhabi- 
tants principally to agricultural pursuits, averts 
too great density-of population, and prevents the 
premature accumulation of circulating capital, 
and thus retards, if it does not rather, as long as 
it exists, render impossible that terrible death 
struggle, the contest between capital and labour. 
Wherever Slavery exists, the labour of the coun- 
try constitutes a large proportion of its eapital, 
and thus this competition is almost a contradic- 
tion in terms until the greed of gain, and the hope 
of large rewards and more rapid returns, may 
induce the owners of labour to divert their 
capital from this investment, and then commences 
at once the antagonism of labour and capital 
with all its funereal train of ulterior consequen- 
ces. Should this policy be ever generally adopt- 
ed at the South, its people, like the inhabitants 
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of the Northern States, will but too fatally expe- 
rience the truth of the maxim: Qui festinat ad 
divitias, non erit insons. But again, as the agri- 
cultural pursuits prescribed by Slave labour pre- 
vent the fatal increase of population, so they 
avert the moral and social evils which inevita- 
bly arise from deuse population. Each of these 
hints merits grave consideration and full discus- 
sion; but they have been in some measure treated 
by Mr. Fisher in his able lecture, and the bare 
suggestion of these important topics may suffice 
for our present purposes. 

Enough, it appears to us, has now been said to 
prove that so far as there is a distinction between 
free and slave labour, it is in favor of the Slave; 





that the difference, however, consists merely in 
name and accidents, and not in essence : and | 
that the relation of master and slave is, in the | 


full extent of Aristotle’s proposition, both natural | 


and expedient. It remains for us to examine 


whether there appear to be certain races des- | 


tined for freedom and others for servitude. 
The importance of paying strict attention to 








self of the advantages of freedom. The various 
Caucasian races, on the contrary, have wholly 
or in part been subject at times to a servile con- 
dition, but with the progress of civilization they 
have uniformly advanced, and have extricated 
themselves from slavery by the exhibition of an 
aptitude for freedom. The virtues of the Negro 
are the virtues of Slavery, and becomes vices 
when his condition is changed. The virtues of 
the Caucasian unfit him for Slavery, and the 
sneer of Demosthenes at Philip and the Mace- 
donians, when the great Orator said that Philip 
sprung from a race, from which in former 
times no good slave could be purchased, is the 
strongest testimony to the aptitude of that race 
for freedom* and their natural inaptitude for 
slavery. Butthe whole long sweep of history is 
only an illustration and confirmation of the truth 
of the prophetic destination of the race of Ca- 
naan. ‘*Cursed be Canaan; a servant of ser- 
vants shall he be unto his brethren. And he said, 
Blessed be the Lord God of Shem; and Canaan 


|shall be his servant; God shall enlarge Japheth, 


the characteristics of different races seems to | and he shall dwell in the tents of Shem; and 


have been constantly present to the minds of the 
Greeks, however erroneous at times may have 
their application of the great principle. In mo- 
dern times it was first justly appreciated by Nie- 
buhr, and has been employed with singular skill 
and success by Augustine Thierry in his History 
of the Norman Conquest, and his Récits des 
Temps Mérovingiens. In our own day the dis- 
tinet functions of different races in the onward 
march of human progress promise to be recog- 
nized as the principal axiom of historical science. 
The destinies and especial services of the Egyp- 
tians, Greeks, Carthaginians, Romans, Saracens, 
Germans, French and Anglo-Saxons are definite 
and élear. It is equally clear that since the com- 
mencement of the historic age the torch of hu- 
man advancement has been exclusively in the 
hands of the Indo-Germanie races. Does a 
doctrine capable of such wide and useful ap- 
plication fail us in regard to the question of 
Slavery! By no means; the distinction be- 
tween the Caucasian and the Negro is a palpa- 
bly specific difference, and all history teaches us 
that it has been attended with an equally wide 
and palpable difference of functions. In all ages, 
from the date of the hieroglyphical inscriptions 
upon the Egyptian Temples, the negro has been 
the slave, and has never appeared as the master, 
except of individual members of his own race. 
Even in those cases where he has attained na- 
tional independence, by voluntary gift, or suc- 
cessful rebellion, as in Liberia and St. Domingo, 
or by emancipation, or free colonization, as the 
West Indies and Sierra Leone, his condition only 
serves to exhibit his utter incapacity to avail him- 


/Canaan shall be his servant,”+ But it is need- 


less for us to dwell upon this text and subject; it 
has been almost exhausted by the thorough and 
searching investigation of Dr. Cartwright of 
New Orleans.{ Enough has been said to justi- 
fy the position, if not the application, of Aristo- 
tle: that ‘‘ nature has clearly designed some for 
freedom and some for slavery—to whom slavery 
is both just and beneficial.’ 

But, as it has been asserted that by his views 
of Slavery, Aristotle “justifies the practice of 
reducing our fellow creatures to the mere condi- 
tion of things,” so we may be charged with the 
same result. Let us therefore examine Aristo- 
tle’s views on the origin of Slavery, and note 
whether this conclusion follows from his pre- 
‘mises, or has been maintained as a distinct posi- 
ition by him. And in doing this, we will also in- 
‘quire into other views which have been present- 
ed to account for, or justify the original inception 
of this Institution. 

After laying down the doctrine on which we 
have been commenting, Aristotle proceeds to say 
that those who deny it have apparently some 
reason for so doing, but that their denial, so far 
as it is reasonable, is so in consequence of an 
ambiguity of expression, and a consequent con- 
fusion of ideas.§ For, says he, the terms servi- 





* Demoth : Philippic : iii. 
t Gen. c. ix. v. 25, 26, 27. 
¢ Southern Quarterly Review. 


§Eos autem quicontra dicunt, quodammodo recte dicere, 
non est difficile videre. Duobus enim modis dicunter 
servire et servus. Est enim aliquis Jege servus et homo 
serviens. * * Necesse enimest faterialiquos, esse alios 
ubique locorum servos, alios nusquam. Aristot. Pol. 
lib. i, c. 6, p. 1255, 0.3, 31. 
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tude and slave are employed in two distitict sig- 
nifications, denoting both that servitude which is 
according to law and that which is according to 
nature. The latter, as understood by Aristotle, is 
exhibited in our previous remarks: the former re- 
sults from conquest and the application of the jus 
gentiumtocaptives.* Slavery of this kind, where 
the captives and their captors are of kindred 
races, he disapproves of, and pronounces it to be 
pernicious to both parties, although he cannot 
treat it as a question open to discussion, since its 
legality is recognized by common consent; and 
legality is a thing purely positive and arbitrary. 
This is the only passage, which we have observ- 
ed in a diligent study of the Politics, in which 
Aristotle has spoken of the practical origin of 
Slavery. So far is he, then, from affording any 
foundation for the charge brought against him by 
the writer in the Encyclopedia Metropolitana. 
We should not have deemed it worth our while 
to dwell upon this misrepresentation, but from 
the authority which it is calculated to derive 
from the admirable work in which it appears ; 
and the still greater authority which it may be 
expected to receive from its congeniality with 
the prejudices and fanaticism of the age. 

But, though Aristotle says nothing about “re- 
ducing our fellow creatures to the mere condition 
of things,”’ his large sagacity perceived the ex- 
pediency of leaving open to them the hope of 
freedom.t ‘Thus, those who, belonging to a free 
race, were slaves by the laws of war, or by de- 
scent from captives taken in war, might regain 
the former condition of themselves or their pa- 
rents, by proving their capacity to use, and their 
inclination not to abuse that blessing. And thus, 
too, those belonging to races naturally servile, 
but forming exceptions to the ordinary charac- 
teristics of their race, might obtain the better 
condition for which they had manifested their 
aptitude. Aristotle, as we are all compelled to 
do, so long as we confine ourselves to sober rea- 
soning, recognizes Slavery as an established fact, 
and investigates its essence to determine whether 
its continued existence is agreeable to the laws of 
nature or not. He decides that it is and specu- 
lates no further on its origin than to show that 
that origin was productive of the same error and 
misapprehension among the ancients, which it has 
occasioned in moderntimes. The injustice of the 
origin in particular cases has nothing to do with 
the general justice and natural character of the 


* Lex enim pactum conventum quoddam est, qua lege 
bellocapta eorum qui vicerunt eaque ceperunt esse dicunt : 
Aristot. Pol. lib. i, c. 6, p. 1255, a. 6. 

t Aristot. Pol. lib. vii, c. 10, p. 1330. C£conomic : lib. 
i, ¢. 5, p. 1344. The Economics are however the work 
of — pupil, Theophrastus. Niebuhr, Hist. Rom. 
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relation ;—and this Aristotle clearly perceives.* 
It is strange that Plato, who was twice sold into 
slavery, is so far from discovering the iniquity of 
the Institution, that he is as sedulous as Aristotle 
in encouraging and extending it in his model 
Republic. Is the relation of parent and child a 
less natural one, because in many instances it 
may have had its inception in a criminal connec- 
tion? The usus loquendi would seem to indicate 
directly the reverse. But, even granting the va- 
lidity of the argument from the origin of the In- 
stitution, little will be gained by the opponents of 
Aristotle. It has been said that Slavery origina- 
tes in three ways, by war, by voluntary sale, and 
by descent. The first loses itself in the second 
mode; for the captive in war, voluntarily or by 
implication, accepts the more favourable alter- 
native of slavery for death.{ It will not do to 
say that the presentation of this alternative is an 
injustice, for it is a necessary consequence of the 
wars, which are inevitable, among uncivilized 
or semi-civilized nations. But it may be said 
that war is unjust; and cannot therefore justify 
its consequences.§ We will not suffer ourselves 
to be led away by this new objection into a combat 
with another form of fanaticism; for there would 
be no end to our labours, as fanaticism is hydra- 
headed, and three heads will spring up where one 
has been crushed, for all the heads of fanaticism 
are connected with accommon trunk. We will 
simply observe that war can only be unjust in its 
essence if it is unnatural; but its natural char- 
acter is proved by the experience of forty ceutu- 
ries, among all races, and in all stages of civili- 
zation. To return then; Slavery exists either 
by the voluntary act of the party becoming a 
slave, or by descent. The objection of Black- 
stone, that no person can justly sell himself as a 
slave, or otherwise make a perpetual renuncia- 
tion of his freedom, is wholly valid,|| as his prac- 
tice is fully recognized, authorized, and sancti- 
fied by the Mosaic Law.{|_ It was familiar to the 
Athenians,** and to the ancient German tribes, tft 


* Aristot. Pol. lib. i, c. 6, p. 1255. 

t Mr. Dew, Essay, p. 8—22, very properly adds crime. 
We have not done so as the justice of slavery, originating 
in crime has not been contested by the abolitionists. But 
we are not aware of any argument for the justification of 
Penitentiaries, Penal Colonies, Tread-Mills, &c., which 
does not also justify what is now commonly understood 
by Slavery. 

t Dew. Essay, p. 8—16. 

§ This ground was taken by the ancient opponents of 
Slavery, whose views Aristotle refuted. Pol. lib. i, c. 6, 
p- 1255. 

|| Blackstone’s position that there cannot be a quid pro 
quo is fully answered by Mr. Dew, Essay, p. 21. 

§ Exod. c. xxi, v.1—6. Dew. Essay, 19—22. 

** Posidonii Hist. cit apud Athenzi, Deipnosoph : lib. 
vi,c. 18. Sam. Petit. De Legibus Atticis lib. ii. Tit. vi, 





p- 255. }t Taciti Germania. 
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and to most other nations. Servitude by descent 
receives its character from the justice of its ori- 
gin—for it is one of the most obvious laws of 
nature that the condition of the parents, or the 
consequences of that condition, shall descend 


subjected contrary to nature to the dominion of 
another. Slaves are so called, because military 
commanders are accustomed to sell, and thus 
save, instead of killing their captives.” Marcia- 


‘nus says, ‘“* Slaves are subjected to our dominion 


upon their family and posterity, to be removed | either by the Civil Law, or the Law of Nations. 
or evaded by the acts or fortunes of the succes-| By the Civil Law, if any one, over the age of 


sive generations. Slavery by descent is also 
fully recognized by the Mosaic Law. 

We conceive that Aristotle’s position is proved 
by this examination to be rigidly philosophical 
and correct. It accords very closely with the 
result to which Mr. Dew arrives by his investi 
gation. ‘ We started out,” says he, ‘with an- 
nouncing the fact, startling to those who never 
reflected upon the subject, that slavery existed 
throughout the whole of the ancient, and in a 
very large portion of the modern world. We 
have farther shown, by the preceding reasoning, 
that this ‘ was no accident, the mere result of chance, 
but was a necessary and inevitable consequence of 
the principles of human nature and the state of 
property.’’* 

In the discussion of Aristotle’s views on Sla- 
very, we have had constant occasion to regret 
that we have had no opportunity of consulting 
the classical work on this subject, Géttling de 
Notione Servitutis apud Aristotelem: and in our 
references to slavery amongst the Greeks and 
Romans, we have frequently felt with equal bit- 
terness the want of the two standard works on 
this topic: Reitermeier, Geschichte des Sclaverei 
in Griechenlands, and Pottgiesserus De Statu Ser- 
vorum. The argument, however, may be com- 
plete, without having exhausted all the materi- 
als by which it might have been supported. 

Although we have already refuted in anticipa- 
tion the objections of Blackstone, yet as those 
objections are directed against the exposition of 
slavery given by the Roman Law, we will not 
close this Essay until we have examined the doc- 
trine of the Institutes and Digest on this subject. 
There is the more necessity for undertaking this 
task, as Blackstone’s acquaintance with the Civil 
Law was limited to a superficial knowledge of 
the abridgments of Voet, Vinnius, and Domat, 
and the text of the Institutes. 

We have in a previous paragraph quoted Do- 
mat’s definition of Slavery ;+ we pass now to 
the original texts. Florentinus says, “ Liberty 
is the natural right of every man to do what he 
pleases to do, except so far as he may be pre- 
vented by force or law. Slavery is an institu- 
tion of the law of nations, by which a man is 


* Dew, Essay, p. 23. 

t The definition of Asclepius is infinitely better than 
that of Domat and the Civilians. Its indefiniteness con- 
stitutes a real merit. dotidos ‘ds 'dvOpwros wy 'dNov éoriv. 
Schol. ad. Aristot. Metaph. p. 527. 


twenty years, permits himself to be sold in con- 
sideration of the reception of a share of the 
proceeds: by the Law of Nations those become 
our slaves who are taken from the enemy, or are 
born of our female slaves.”* And, again, Try- 
phoninus remarks incidentally that “ Liberty is 
founded in the Law of Nature, and the right of 
the master is introduced by the Law of Nations.”} 
And Ulpian, speaking of manumission, observes 
that ‘it derives its origin from the Law of Na- 
tions, since by the Law of Nature all men are 
born free, and manumission could not have been 
known when Slavery was unknown. But after 
Slavery was established by the Law of Nations, 
manumission followed as a benefit; and, whereas 
all are called men by the one natural name, by 
the Law of Nations three classes have arisen, 
freemen, slaves, and freedmen.’’{ It seems a 
natural consequence from these views that the 
Civilians should have laid down those liberal 
principles which prevail in our own Courts, and 
prevailed also in those of Athens,§ and which 
are fully exhibited both in the Digest and the 
Code.|| But many other doctrines of the Civil 
Law appear wholly inconsistent with them : as, 
for instance, the principle that the Roman in a 


* Libertas est naturalis facultas ejus, quod cuique fa- 
cere licet, nisi si quid vi aut jure prohibetur. Servitus est 
constitutio juris gentium, qua quis dominio alieno contra 
naturam subjicitur. Servi ex eo appellati sunt, quod im- 
peratores captivos vendere, ac per hoc servare, nec 0c- 
cidere solent. 

Servi autem in dominium nostrum rediguntur aut jure 
civili aut gentium. Jure Civili, si quis se major viginti 
annis ad pretium participandum venire passus est: jure 
gentium servi nostri sunt qui ab hostibus capiuntur, aut 
qui ex ancillis nostris nascuntur. Dig. lib. i. Tit. vi. §64, 5. 
These passages are transcribed in the Institutes, lib. i. 
Tit. iii, and used by Domat. 

t Ut enim libertas naturali jure continetur, et domina- 
tio ex jure gentium introducta est etc. Dig. xii. vi. 64. 

{ Que res a jure gentium originem sumsit, utpote quum 
jure naturali omnes liberi nascuntur, nec esset nota man- 
umissio, quum servitus esset incognita. Sed posteaquam 
jure gentium servitus invasit, secutum est beneficium 
manumissionis, etquum uno naturali nomine homines ap- 
pellarentur, jure gentium tria genera esse coeperunt, libe- 
ri, et his contrarium servi, et tertuum genus, liberti, id est, 
hi, qui desierant esse servi. Dig. i. i. 4. 

§ Sam. Petit. De Legg. Att. lib. ii, Tit. vi. §3. 

|| Pomponius, Quoties dubia interpretatio, secundum 
liberatem respondendum. Dig. i. Tit. xvii. § 20, and cf. 
§ 179, and see the Titles in the Code and Digest De 
Liberali Causa. Cod. vii. Tit. xvi. Dig. xl. Tit. xii, and 
especially the rescript of the Emperors Diocletian and 





Maximian to Quintianus. Cod. vii, xvi, 14. 
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foreign country, or the alien in the Roman terri- | taught all animals: the Law of Nations compri- 


tories, became ipso facto a slave. Nor would 
they appear to be consonant with the declara- 
tion of that great Civilian, Francis Baldwin, at 
once the pupil and the predecessor of Cujas,* 
that “Slaves are scarcely regarded as men by 
the Civil Law”}—a declaration fully borne out 
by the language of the Digest.t 

There is evidently here a difficulty requiring a 
solution—and in this light the subject was re- 
garded by two distinguished commentators ou 
the Civil Law—Chesi and Panciroli.§ That, 
difficulty consists in the vague employment by | 
the Roman Jurists of the terms, Nature, Law of | 





difference of acceptation in the Civil Law and 
in modern usage. ‘It,’”’ (the Law of Nations,) 
says a writer in the Encyclopedia Metropolita- 
na, repeating an observation which had been 
often previously made, “It is not to be con- 
founded with Jus Gentium of the Roman Civil- 





usually understood and discussed as the Law of 
Nature. We have already remarked that the 


Law of Nature, according to the Civilians, em- | jus gentium. 


braced the whole auimal kingdom in its opera- 
tions: with us the Law of Nature is, like the Jus 


Jus Publicum. 
ians, who by that term intended what has been|any concern at present. 


| 


sed those principles which natural reason taught 
all nations, and which were equally observed by 
all.* Thus the Law of Nature and the Law of 
Nations were referred to Private, not Public 
Law; and in this respect differed widely from our 
modern apprehension of the Law of Nations. 
The distinction between these different heads of 
Law may have been derived, like so large a por- 
tion of the remaining Civil Jurisprudence, from 
the Philosophy of the Stoics; but, as we cannot 
fully agree with the censure of Heineccius} upon 
the endeavors of Panciroli to trace the princi- 
ples of the Civil Law to the Philosophies of 
Plato and Aristotle, we prefer deducing it from 
Aristotle himself.{ The Law of individual States, 
or the Law Civil, was what, in English and 
American Jurisprudence, is understood by the 
Municipal Law, exclusive, however, of Crimi- 
nal Law, which was treated under the head of 
With neither of these have we 
The point for discus- 
sion is the meaning of the term nature, and the 
distinction between the terms jus naturale and 
The word, nature, is of such a 
vague and shifting meaning, and is moreover 
employed with such varying degrees of latitude,§ 


| 


Gentium, considered as operating upon mankind aaa it would be exceedingly difficult, if not im- 


alone.”’|| This explanation is alone sufficient to 
give an entire diversity of signification to the 
passages cited from the Civil Law, from that 
which at first sight they might appear to assume. 
But, as this solution does not enter into details, 
we will examine more minutely into the mean- 
ing of these terms, and the confusion which arises 
from the variety of their significations. The Ci- 
vilians, with Ulpian at their head, divided Law | 
iato two main branches, Public and Private Law. 
The division of the Private Law was threefold; 
according as it might be collected from the pre- 
cepts of Nature, of Nations, or of individual 
States. The Law of Nature was what Nature 


* Balduinus is considered as the pupil of Cujacius on | 
the authority of Prof. Graves. Encycl. Metrop. Tit. Lan. 
and of his epitaph written by his friend and pupil, Papy- 
rius Massonus. He was the predecessor of Cujas in the 
Law School of Navarre, at Bourdeaux, as he himself says. 
Comm. in Legg, xii. Tab. c. vi. 

t Servi autem jure civili vix amplius in hominum nomi- 
ne habentur, et nihili prope fiunt. * * quos jure civili 
nullo numero locoque haberi, ac vix inter homines censeri 
dixi. Cateches. Juris. c. ii, p. 680—2. 

$ Quod attinet ad jus civile, servi pro nullis habentur : 
nec tamen et jure naturali, quia, quod ad jus naturale at- 
tinet, omnes homines equales sunt. Ulpian, lib. xliii. 
ad Sabinum. Dig. lib. 4. Tit. xvii. § 32. cf. § 209. Ser- 
vitutem mortalitati fere comparamus. This we interpret, 
however, as referring merely to civil death. 

§ Chesii. Interp. Legg., lib. i,e. xxvii. Guidi Panci- 
roli. Thesaur. Var. Lect. lib. ii, c. celxx. 

| Encyclopedia Metropolitana. Tit. Law. chap. ii. 


possible, to define it satisfactorily. ‘The defini- 
tion of Alexander Aphrodisiensis, which is the 
best that has fallen under our notice,|| is not ap- 
plicable without much explanation; and it may 
| be sufficient to discover in what sense it has been 
used by the Civilians without pretending to give 
a general definition, which Javolenus properly 
regards as hazardous in the Civil Law.§ In the 
passage first cited from the Digest, Nature evi- 
dently refers to that fiction of a state of nature, 
which regards man as having originally been a 
wild, savage, independent, and unrestrained ani- 
mal;—a theory which was afterwards revived 
with signal, but temporary, success by Rousseau 
and his disciples. ‘That it was employed in this 
acceptation, though the theory had been denied 


* Jus naturale est quod natura omnia animalia docuit. 
**quod vero naturalis ratio inter omnes homines constituit, 
id apud omnes pereque custoditur, vocaturque jus genti- 
um, quasi quo jure omnes gentes utantur. Inst. i. Tit. ii. 
§1. Vide etiam Tit. i—ii cf. Domat. Traité des Loix, 
c. xi. §xliv. 

t Heinece. Pref. ad Tom. ii. Jurispr. Rom & Att. 

t Rhet. i, c. xiti. Eth: Nicomach: lib. v. c. x. 

§ Metaphys. lib. iv, ce: iv, pp. 1014—15. 

|| ravra yap dice re “ori wit “éyet dict, ‘dca dpyiv 
kivioews iv abrow "éyet, mado wit ‘iors rade rivd, adda ph 
kara cvpfeSnxbs. Alex. Aphrod.Schol. Aristot. Metaph. 
p. 574. p. 33. 


{Omnis definitio in jure civili periculosa est : parum est 
enim, ut non subverti possit. Javolenus lib. ix. Epis- 





§ 151. 


tolarum. ap. Dig. 1. Tit. xvii, $202. 
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by both Cicero and Aristotle,* is, we think, ap- 
parent from the context. But the language of 
the Institutest and Digest} fully evinces that the 
terms jus naturale and jus gentium were frequent- 
ly confounded with each other: and the incon- 
stancy of their usage and signification has been 
commented upon by Chesi and Panciroli. An 
adequate explanation of the confusion has, how- 
ever, been given by Mr. Long,§—we suspect 
from Savigny—who shows that while Gaius di- 
vided the Private Law into two heads, jus genti- 
um, and jus civile :—U|pian divided it into three— 
jus naturale, jus gentium, and jus civile. This 
may have originated from the different legal 
schools,—Sabinian and Proculeian—to which 
they possibly belonged. Gaius was a Sabinian: 
of Ulpian’s sect we are ignorant—but the point 
does not merit investigation at present. The di- 
vision of Ulpian certainly exhibited a distinction 
without any very perceptible difference; and one 
which was not uniformly observed even by him- 
self. 

The two theories or systems of division seem 
to have been confounded or disregarded by other 
Jurists: though most of the discord and indis- 
tinctness may, perhaps, be legitimately attributed 
to the haste or carelessness of Tribonian himself. 
However this may be, the jus gentium of Gaius 
corresponded with the jus naturale and the jus 
gentium of Ulpian; and Mr. Long, (probably 
following Savigny,) has hence asserted the Law 
of Nature and the Law of Nations to be identi- 
cal in the text of the Civil Law. We have, 
therefore, only to consider the meaning of jus 
gentium. Thisis founded upon the spontaneous 
operation of the reason of men in contradistinc- 
tion to the arbitrary enactments of positive Law, 
and is defined to be the universal custom of na- 
tions. Custom, then, as the index of natural 
reason, is the ultimate authority to which the 
Civil or Roman Law goes back for the establish- 
ment of the Law Natural (jus naturale) or the 
Law General (jus gentium) ; and on this founda- 
tion the origin of Slavery, whether by birth from 
a female slave, or by captivity in war, is placed 
by the Civil Law. 

It is true that this theoretic interpretation and 
justification of the nature and origin of Slavery, 


* Cic. De Rep. lib. i,c. xxxv. Aristot. Pol. i, c. ii, p. 
1252, b. 30.—p. 1253. a. 1. cf. i. Mor. Nicomach, c. 5. 
Montesquieu Esprit des Loix, no. i, chap. 2. Schlegel. 
Phil. Hist. and Lieber’s Pol. Ethics. 

t Inst. i. Tit. ii. Inst. ii. Tit. i, §11. They are 
called identical. These citations are due to Mr. Long. 

tDig.i. Tit. i,§5. Dig. xlvii. Tit. ii,§1. Dig. xv. 
Tit. xvii, §42. §84. 

§ Smith’s Arch. Dict. Tit. Jus. One of the Aretins 
entertained the same opinion, which was approved by 
Panciroli, Thes: Var. Lect. lib’ ii, c. ccelxx, some three 


is not formally expressed in the Text of the Civil 
Law; but this would be too much to expect, 
when we remember the mode in which the wri- 
tings of the great Civilians of Rome were min- 
ced, and hashed, modified, and interpolated by 
Tribonian and his collaborators in the revision of 
the Code. But the reasoning which we have 
presented, is strongly suggested by a comparison 
of the texts relative to Slavery; and on what 
other ground can we reconcile the declaration 
in the Institutes of Ulpian, (confirmed by the 
Institutes of Justinian, and repeated by Ulpian 
himself in his Commentary on Sabinus,) with 
his remark in another part of the same Com- 
mentary ? 

But we will quote the leading passages, al- 
though several of them have been already quo- 
ted : 


Jure naturali omnes liveri nascebantur.—Ulpian lib, 
I. Inst. ap. Dig. I. Tit. I. § 4. 

Jure naturali omnes homines ab initio liveri nasceban- 
tur.—Inst. I. Tit. II. § 2. 

Libertas naturali jure continetur et dominatio ex jure 
gentium introducta est.— 7'ryphoninus ex. lib. VII. Disp. 
ap. Dig. XII. Tit. VI. § 64. 

Quod ad jus naturale attinet, omnes homines equales 
sunt.— Ulpian.lib. XLII. ad. Sabinum ap. Dig. L. Tit. 
XVII. § 32: 


So far there is no discord; but unless the in- 
terpretation we have given be adopted, there is 
an utter inconsistency between these passages, 
(which will be more glaring in the case of Ul- 
pian,) and the following from Ulpian’s Commen- 
tary on Sabinus,—the work from which the last 
citation was made. 


Lex nature hec est, ut qui nascitur sine legitimo 
matrimonio, matrem sequatur, nisi lex specialis aliud in- 
dicat.—Ulpian. lib. X XVII. ad. Sabinum ap. Dig. I. 
Tit. V1. § 24. 


Chesi has felt this inconsistency, both with the 
other sentiments of Ulpian, and with the Law of 
Nature, as it is understood by the moderns :—for 
he asks how such a consequence can be drawn 
from the Law of Nature, when matrimony itself 
exists as an institution by the Civil Law,* and 
he endeavours to surmount the difficulty by that 
supposition, which has been justly characterized 
by Heineccius as absurd and ridiculous,;—name- 
ly that lex nature means here a lex super natali- 
bus.t It is sufficient for us to advertto the utter 
impossibility of reconciling Ulpian with himself, 
unless we infer that the opposition of the jus 
nature aud the jus gentium is a distinction with- 


* That is to say the matrimonium legitimum, for Chesi’s 
position would hardly be valid without this limitation. 
See Sir James Mackintosh. Discourse on the Law of 
Nature and Nations. 

t Heinece. Pref. ad Jur. Rom. and Att. tom. ii., p. xix. 





hundred years Leiore either Savigny or Long. 








¢ Bartholomezi Chesii. Interp. Leg. lib.i.c. xxvii. § 10. 
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out a difference. For, if we regard nature as the 
imaginary condition of men, either at the mo- 
ment of birth, or previous to the institution of 
society, and the adoption of either customary or 
written law,* and consider notwithstanding the 
antithesis in the extract from Tryphoninus, the 
jus naturale and the jus gentium as indicating the 
universal usages, perhaps under very different 
modifications, which attest the spontaneous judg- 
ments of the human race, then the difficulty and 
inconsistency vanish at once, except so much as 
has sprung from the confusion of the Civilians, 
and the blending together of two different theo- 
ries. 

Thus, then, the Roman Jurisprudence recogni- 
zes Slavery as existing by the Civil Law in the case 
of voluntary sale; and by the common customs 
and common sanction of all nations in the case 
of captivestaken in war, and children of a slave- 
mother—which cases have been fully explained 
and justified in discussing the views of Aristotle. 
The Roman Law does not examine into the ori- 
ginal or abstract justice of the Institution—what 
has either Law or Society to do with abstrac- 
tions, when their whole being is exhausted in the 
practical realities which are the objects of their 
concern? ‘The Roman Law scarcely goes as 
far as Aristotle, but assumes Slavery as an In- 


existence, in a manner not to. be questioned. It 
employs its existence as a premise for further 
deductions, but never ascends higher. Hence 
all the passagesin the Roman Law resolve them- 
selves into the questions which have grown out 
of the position of Aristotle adopted for our text. 
and we might conclude our observations for the 
present with the repetition of his thesis—which, 
we think, has been fully established. 

There are many other topics connected with 
the question of Slavery, which we had intended 
to discuss, but our remarks have already so far 
outrun our contemplation, that we leave them 
unnoticed. We cannot, indeed, refrain from ex- 
pressing our regret at having been prevented, by 
the want of the necessary books and authorities, 
from rendering our investigation of those points 
thorough and complete; and we would offer as 
our excuse for having availed ourselves of the 
aid of unfamiliar authors, (who are all, however, 
of the highest authority,) that we have employed 
not so much those which we might have prefer- 
red, as those which chance enabled us to con- 
sult, or had previously enabled us to make ex- 
tracts from. With this explanation we submit 
our scanty contribution to the great argument. 


* Panciroli considered it to be so understood by the 
Civilians,as is evinced by his remark. Thes. Var. Lect. 





lib. ii., c. cclxx. 


THE SALVER OF GRAPES. 


BY R. H. STODDARD. 
1 


What’s this upon my table hid beneath 
Crisp, glossy leaves, and tendrils intertwined, 
Like Dian’s ringlets tossing on the wind 
A chaplet verderous as Anacreon’s wreath ? 
I lift it up, and lo! a salver bright, 
Of linkéd bars, like twisted beams of light, 
Fantastically filagreed and deep ; 
And bunches of ripe grapes, all purpleish, 
Like rubies in a Sea Nymph’s pearly dish, 
Up-piled with wasted care, a dropping heap! 
Oh what a generous gift, a lavish store, 
The hoarded wealth of vineyards far away, 
The rifled preciousness of the rich South ; 
Heavy and rounded clusters, dusted o’er, 
Mottled with misty hues, a breath-like grey 
The print of kisses from Summer’s ambrosial mouth! 


2 


Oh what a luxury it is to squeeze 
A mouthful to my palate, till they burst 
In trickling showers which feed my growing thirst, 
And lap my soul in dainty ecstacies ! 
Bring me the antique beaker from Tokay— 
The ransom of the King—the largest one, 
Studded with jewels, like a rising sun 
Sprinkled with stars; be nimble-footed, pray! 
Sandaled-like Thought, a moment here and flown ;— 
Soh—give it me, and leave me all alone !— 
I love to sit, as now, distilling grapes, 
And watch the nectarous wine as it escapes ; 
Drop after drop into the goblet flows, 
Like tinctured dew from out a crumpled rose! 
My lily hands are stained, my fingers drip ; 
The beaker slowly fills, a longing sight, 
Fills slowly with embubbled pearls of light, 
Which float and well around its shining lip— 
Gods! what a honied draught! how fresh and fine ! 
Richer than spring—the leafyness of June,— 
A pensive summer eve,—a tender moon— 
Or Love, or any earthly thing divine; 
The heavenliest thing below is brave and noble wine. 


3 


Another sip, slow as a lover’s kiss, 
Refining all its many niceties, 
Parting its separate flavors, bliss by bliss, 
Soft-couched in dreamy indolence and ease. 
Another draught—I seem to tread the air, 
Plume-shod like Mercury with quills of light ;— 
I find or make a brightness everywhere, 
And shed a halo on the skirts of night! 
Have I been drinking sunbeams, or the spray 
Up-gushing from the fountains of the day ? 
My heart is all a-flame, my pulses beat 
And the blood runs like lightning in my veins ; 
And now I faint with Love’s voluptuous pains, 
And long to swoon away and die at Pleasure’s feet !— 


4 


Away! away! my wingéd Fancy flies,— 
Like Ganymede when his Olympian cask 
Is out, and Jove is calling for a flask,— 
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Hovering above some vintage Paradise !— 
A thousand ripened vineyards droop around, 
Bending their poles to earth, and leagues of ground 
Are overrun with slips, and arbors green, 
Festooned with wavy vines, a summer screen; 
And ladders slant against the latticed walls, 
Where clumsy hinds are clambering up and down, 
And see, (Hallo! my man!) a careless clown 
Unclasps the limb he held,—a shower falls 
Rolling along the slope, where loveliest maids 
Are picking clusters over in the shades; 
And little children with huge armfuls run, 
And stub their toes, out-stumbling in the sun 
On top the bleeding bunches, and the swains 
Laugh merrily with baskets on their heads, 
And horses decked with foliage urge the wains, 
Heaped up, o’erloaded to the straw-thatched sheds 
Where presses stand, and youngsters in a row, 
Trample the grapes in foaming vats below ; 
And where a shepherd plays his simple reed, 
And sings a ditty deep in country lore, 
The rustics dance along the flowery mead 
And join the tune and snap their fingers evermore! 


5 


Away! away !—the earth is full of glee ; 

A thousand banners flaunt the summer wind; 

Bacchus is come to set the nations free, 
Slow-marching to the conquest of the Ind. 

His car is drawn by leopards, and the lines 

Wherewith he checks their speed, are wreathéd vines ; 

He stands superb and proudly holding up 

Untasted to his mouth a brimming cup, 

Spilling the wine around his bracéd feet, 

Oblivious of it as he turns to greet 

And fondle Ariadne at his side, 

Clapping her hands in mirth, a happy bride! 

His music follows next, a noisy crowd, 

Blowing away for life with swollen cheeks ; 
The silver trumpet speaks, 

The brazen cymbals clash, and scream aloud, 

The Doric flutes breathe low, and tender lyres 

Awake with quivering wires ; 

Barbaric drums are beat and shells are blown, 

And instruments ofevery shape and tone. 

And old Silenus follows on his ass, 
Tight-clinging to his ragged mane and ears ; 
His eyes are red and full of maudlin tears ;— 

He strives to urge his courser from the grass 

That grows along the path, a tempting crop ;— 

He runs a moment, makes a sudden stop 

And casts him off, head-foremost on the ground, 

And troops of revellers are gathering round! 

The satyrs after him and sylvan fauns, 

With rough and shaggy skins, and budding horns 

Sticking through wreaths of ivy, frisk along, 

And mumble with thick lips a drinking song !— 

And many a bearded river-god and sprite, 

With coronals of sedge and lilies white, 

Follow, and tipsy louts of all degrees, 

With heavy nodding heads, and trembling knees, 

Stumble at every step, with drowsy eyes, 

Winking at nothing, looking sage and wise ; 

Some limp with empty flagons in their hands, 

Scattering the drops along the parchéd sands ; 

Some drink from heavy pitchers, others drain 
Long, slender flasks till naught is left within ; 
And sonte are quarrelling about a skin, 

Tugging thereat with all their might and main; 

And huntsmen ride on tusky boars that charge 

Right through the scattering hosts, and run at large 











In spite of reins and curbs, and others pant, 
Perched high upon a dusky elephant, 

In trappings rich, led on in docile pride, 
Swinging his curly trunk from side to side ; 

And far behind an endless retinue, 

Winding along the fields, besprent with dew, 
Pageants and masques and all the joys that cast 
A cloud of glory o’er the memory of the Past! 
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My wine is gone—the vision melts away; 
I drink no more but spirit draughts to-day ; 
My heart is laden with delicious wine, 
A salver full of fancies, grapes of Thought, 
Rare clusters of imaginations brought 
From vineyards in the sweet Parnassian clime— 
I’ll pick the finest now, delaying long 
In idleness and luxury of mind, 
And press the vintage lucid and refined 
And quench my thirst from out the golden cup of Song! 
Io! Pean! 
The wine of Poesy! 





KENNEDY'S LIFE OF WILLIAM WIRT.,, 


It would have been a very great loss, had the 
biography of Mr. Wirt remained unwritten. We 
know of no example more fruitful than his, in 
instruction to young men, and especially to the 
young men of our own country. The lives of 
our revolutionary heroes and sages, were impli- 
cated with events of such magnitude, that we 
scarce know how to reduce the principles of their 
action to a practical formula, which would be of 
use to those whose scene of effort is so much 
more circumscribed. It is like applying the 
rules for epic poetry to the composition of a bal- 
lad. But Mr. Wirt’s honors were not gathered 
on the battle-field, nor won by a bold venture 
at the critical moment of some political commo- 
tion, but were the legitimate and natural rewards 
of fair effort in a field open to all comers. 

The benefit of this example so available for 
practical purposes, would have been lost, had 
not his biography been given to the world. For 
little was known of Mr. Wirt, and almost noth- 
ing was known, except to his circle of intimate 
friends, of his character in the very aspects in 
which it is most delightful and profitable to con- 
template it. 

Mr. Wirt’s life was not historical. During his 
lifetime occurred the first struggle between the 
two great political parties—the war of 1812— 
the Missouri convulsion—the reorganization of 
parties subsequent to Mr. Monroe’s administra- 


* Memoirs of the Life of Witt1am Wirt, Attorney 
General of the United States. By Joun P. KEenneEDY. 
Philadelphia. Lea & Blanchard. 1850. 2vols: 8 vo. 
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tion, and many other events, which were the oc- 
casions of celebrity to others, while the historian 
of the period will not find cause for more than 
an incidental notice of his name. Nor can we 
perceive that his life, public or private, has left 
behind any clearly marked permanent influence. 

And yet no man of the period labored more as- 
siduously, and few men possessed greater power 
for accomplishment. We are amazed to think 
how much labor the current necessities of the 
world’s affairs consume; and therefore, how little 
surplus there is to be added to its permanent cap- 
ital. How many men are there, who like Mr. 
Wirt, unsparingly spend the whole power of 
large gifts, in honorable effort, and that too in 
public stations, without giving an appreciable 
impulse to the course of things. Is it to be set 
down as a fault in Mr. Wirt that he did not ex- 
ercise more influence on the affairs of his time 
and after times? We reserve a remark upon 
this point. But in the meantime, how happy a 
thing it is, that his Biography has preserved 
for the benefit of the future, that personal influ- 
ence, which but for it would have ended with 
his life. We do not pretend to say, that Mr. 
Wirt would have been forgotten but for the la- 
bors of Mr. Kennedy. The fame of his elo- 
quence is wide-spread and secure, and our coun- 
try cannot forget the author of the Life of Pat- 
rick Henry, which work, however little satisfac- 
tory at the time te Mr. Wirt, is nevertheless a 
noble testimony to both author and subject, and 
is not likely to be superseded by a better. But 
he would not have been known as it is most hon- 
orable to his memory, and most useful to others 
that he should be known. As a man of warm 
heart and purest principles,—a rare friend,—a 
devoted husband and father,—a companion 
whose social powers were equalled only by his 
genial disposition,—a lawyer ever aiming at the 
heights of his profession, with the loftiest scorn 
of every thing base and time-serving,—as the 
friend of youth,—as a laborer of uoflinching en- 
durance,—as a true patriot and a siucere Chris- 
tian, this Biography will introduce him to the fa- 
miliar acquaintance of thousands who otherwise 
had only known in a vague way, that he was 
a man distinguished for his talents, and esteemed 
for his virtues. 

The object of a Biography, is to make us ac- 
quainted with the subject of it, and we can hardly 
imagine how this object could be better accom- 
plished than it has been in the work before us. 
The plan adopted, is that first introduced, we 
believe, by Hayley, in his Life of Cowper, and 
since so generally followed, of presenting us with 
a delineation of a man’s character in his own 
letters. No plan can give us a more satisfactory 
picture, when the materials are sufficiently abun- 











dant. Indeed the fault most to be apprehended, 
is over-copiousness. As examples of this, we 
may mention the life of Byron, the life of Miss 
Hannah More, and the life of Wilberforce: and 
there may be a doubt if in some degree the 
same thing is not chargeable against Lockhart’s 
Life of Scott. Perhaps there is not a letter in 
this latter which does not charm the reader, but 
altogether, is it not rather more of a miscellany 
than a biography. In Wirt's life the selection 
of letters is made with great judgment. We 
rise from the perusal of the two volumes, with a 
feeling that we have in our mind a portrait, (with 
one exception, which we will mention hereafter, ) 
complete in every feature. And this knowledge 
we have gained from himself, given under cir- 
cumstances which forbid the thought of either 
ostentation or concealment. Mr. Kennedy has 
practised an abstinence in authorship which must 
have cost a struggle to so ready a writer. He 
has not allowed himself to be seduced by the 
many tempting occasions which presented them- 
selves, into any strain of general laudation, of 
either the virtues or the abilities of bis friend, 
nor has he dwelt at any length upon the only 
event in his life, which might to some seem to 
demand explanation. We allude to his accep- 
tance of a nomination for the Presidency; and 
we say, might seem to some to demand explana- 
tion, meaning by the phrase to intimate that we 
are not among the number; for to us, Mr. Wirt’s 
own ingenuous statements are perfectly satis- 
factory, and we feel none the less regard for him 
when he shows himself to us, as one for a mo- 
ment dazzled, and led astray, not from the path 
of integrity, but from the course of prudence, 
and with his quick sensibility to the becoming in 
every thing, perceiving almost instantly his mis- 
take, and exhibiting a sort of graceful confusion, 
which like a blush on the cheek is evidence of 
right feeling more than of wrong conduct. 
Another point in which the biographer is to be 
commended for his self-restraint, is in not giving 
to the public the replies to Wirt’s letters, which 
must have been in his possession, and would 
doubtless have been suitable fur publication. 
And when the correspondents were such men as 
Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, Mr. Wythe, Chief 
Justice Marshall, Judge Tucker, Judge Carr, 
and others, the apparent value of the book might 
easily have been enhanced by giving us their 
letters. Indeed knowing beforehand, the illus- 
trious associations of Mr. Wirt, one pleasure 
which we anticipated, in turning to the work, 
was to find abundant anecdotical notices of his 
distinguished cotemporaries. Before we were 
done the book, however, we were satisfied that 
the course pursued by the author was the proper 
one. His business was to make us acquainted 
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with Mr. Wirt, and as it is, we have a much 
more distinct conception of his character, than 
if our attention had been perpetually drawn from 
him to others. The letters of these distinguish- 
ed men would have been “ patches of purple,” 
of royal purple it is true, but still patches, inter- 
fering with the delightful unity which now char- 
acterises the work, and is worth more than all 
the adventitious splendor which could have been 
given to it. 

For this commendable, and doubtless somewhat 
painful reticence, Mr. Kennedy allows himself a 
partial indemnity, in the freedom, or rather the 
openness, with which he expresses his own po- 
litical sentiments, as connected with the existing 
parties. As witness his very positive account of 
the organization of parties given in the com- 
mencement of Chapter XIV; in the justness of | 
which account, he, of course, expects only some 
to concur, and of which we would only remark, 


never, even when successfully measuring strength 
with the great Pinkney, is there the faintest ap. 
pearance of arrogance or conceit—on the con- 
trary, one of the most noticeable things in the 
correspondence, is the unfeigned opinion that he 
frequently expresses, that his success was out of 
all proportion to his deserts. In this we think 
he was clearly mistaken. We confess that his 
promotion to the bench as Chancellor in 1802, 
seems not to have been justified by any thing 
either of performance or promise. that can be 
gathered from his history up to that time, and 
think that Mr. Monroe acknowledged as much, 
when in order to quiet the very natural appre- 
hensions which Mr. Wirt entertained and ex- 
pressed to him, that he was not fit for the post, 


|he said, as the best argument which he could 


suggest for this purpose, “that he doubted not, 
that the Legislature in making the appointment, 
knew very well what it was doing”’—a proposi- 





that whether just or otherwise, it is needlessly | tion so debateable as a general one, that Mr. 
introduced. We may add that the reader who Monroe would hardly have resorted to it, ex- 
feels disposed to have a political controversy with |cept in default of a better. But this one ap- 
Mr. Kennedy, may find a pretty text for com- | pointment excepted, we think that there cannot 


mentary, in the remark which he has gone out) 
of his way to make on page 82, vol. 1, about the 
resolutions of ’98. 

The life of Mr. Wirt, so distinctly presented 
to view in these volumes, affords an example of 
propriety for which it is not easy to find a par- 
allel in the lives of either professional or literary 
men. Though he lost his father when a mere 
child, and his mother before he was grown, kind 
friends took charge of him, and the clouds of 
his life’s morning seem to have been few—upon 
his entrance into life it was his lot to be knit to 
some of the noblest hearts, in a friendship which 
gilded with an almost romantic delight, the whole 
of his earthly pilgrimage—in his profession he 
rose rapidly and fairly, from step to step, until 
he rested upon the summit, unassailed even by 
envy, while he declined political honors more 
than once offered. Blest with a wife to whose 
rare excellence these volumes are a lasting trib- 
ute, and a family that seems to have filled the 
desires of his capacious affections, and enjoying 
a reputation which his modesty made him speak 
of as exaggerated, at more than three score he 
breathed his last, in the confidence of a clear 
Christian hope. ‘Towards the close of his life, 
he was indeed called to mourn over the death of 
some dear to his heart—but who that ever lived 
was exempt from trials of this sort? They ac- 
compauy our mortal state as its conditions, as 
inevitably as death brings its conclusion. Nor 
does he seem to have been ever for a moment 
intoxicated by success—never does his affection 
for the friends of his youth seem to be shaken— 


be pointed out another advance in Mr. Wirt’s 
fortune which was not the fair and natural earn- 
ings of previous labors. And we believe that 
equal talents, exerted with equal industry, would 
now command success of the same sort. And 
this is one of the great teachings of the life of 
Mr. Wirt, which we are thankful to Mr. Ken- 
nedy for having preserved for the youth of our 
country in his Biography. But after all, did Mr. 
Wirt accomplish all that he might have accom- 
plished? A question which we have before sug- 
gested, without attempting the answer—nor in- 
deed do we expect to answer it now, in ary defi- 
nite way, and we call it up, only to express a 
feeling that possessed us all the time we were 
reading the Biography. We think that Mr. 
Wirt’s plan of life was not sufficiently compre- 
hensive. He repeatedly says that his sole ob- 
ject was to accumulate a fortune sufficiently large 
to enable him to retire from the practice of law, 
and devote the remainder of his life to Litera- 
ture, and to secure, in the event of his death, an 
ample provision for his family. He even fixes 
upon the sum—one which would give him four 
thousand dollars income, and calculates several 
times how soon he may hope to secure it. It is 
a striking instance among the many that present 
themselves to us, of the delusive nature of hu- 
man expectations. Mr. Wirt possessed a prac- 
tice lucrative beyond his anticipations, and yet 
he died without having made any near approxi- 
mation to the sole object of his efforts. When 
we say that his plan of life was not sufficiently 
comprehensive, we are not to be understood as 





never is his relish for homebred joys less pure— 


finding any fault with him for bending his efforts 
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to secure a fortune for the purposes he contem- | 
plated; but to say that in our view, the legiti- | 
mate object of life is something more than the | 
accumulation of wealth for any purpose. To| 
serve God, and to benefit our fellow-men, is the 
true summary of life’s object, and while this re- 
quires us to exert ourselves to make proper pro- 
vision for our families, and is compatible with a 
life devoted to literature, or any other lawful | 
occupation, still it is something as an object, 
distinct from the love we bear to our family, and | 
the specific form of our occupation, and is para- 
mount to both, as well as distinct from them. 
Mr. Wirt is fond of dwelling, with reference to 
eloquence and literary aspirations, upon that fine 
expression of Cicero—aliquid vastum et immen- 
sum—but how much more noble and expansive 
does it become, when we apply it to human life, 
and with the aid of revelation, give it an appli- 
cation which could have had no place in the 
mind of him who first uttered it. If we were 
inclined to illustrate by comparison, what we 
consider as the defect of Mr. Wirt's plan of life, 
we would compare him with one of his cotem- 
poraries—a correspondent whose name appears 
in these volumes, and between whom and Mr. 
Wirt existed an intimacy cherished by both—a 
man less gifted by nature than the illustrious 
subject of this biography, but his equal in assid- 
uous labor, and one who, while living, by his 
tongue and his pen, and by means of the institu- 
tion which he founded, and since his death by 
their resulting effects, has operated an influence 
far more extensive, useful and permanent, than 
ever did Mr. Wirt with all his talents, aided by 
his conspicuous station—we mean the late Dr. 
John H. Rice—would not the essential differ- 
ence between the two, be covered by the differ- 
ence in the view which they respectively took of 
the great object of life? For can we suppose it 
possible, that upon Mr. Wirt’s plan of life, Dr. 
Rice could have been what he was! Let usnot 
be understood to find fault with Mr. Wirt be- 
cause he was not a doctor of divinity. All we 
mean is that the true ultimate object of life, is 
the same for every intelligent being, and that Dr. 
Rice had a juster view of this object than Mr. 
Wirt, and that the results of their lives corres- 
ponded to this difference in their views. Nor 
would we have mentioned this, but that we 
thought it might be serviceable to some, to point 
out what we consider a defect in the Christian 
philosophy of one whose character as delineated 
in these pages, is, we trust, to attract the atten- 
tion, and help to form the minds and mould the 
principles of many young men in our land. Still 
less let it be supposed that we would depreciate 
the Christian character of Mr. Wirt. Much as 


his character, by his correspondence. 





he is to be admired for his eloquence, his schol- 
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arship, his integrity, his generosity and his ur- 
banity, it is as a Christian that he is most wor- 
thy to win our esteem. And this is the only fea- 
ture of his character to which we believe full jus- 
tice has not been done by Mr. Kennedy. We 
have reason to know that Mr. Wirt’s religious 
sentiments were warm as well as deep, and that 
in his latter years especially religion was a promi- 
nent topic of his conversation. Indeed, his bi- 
ographer tells us as much. But then he does 
not illustrate it, as he has done the other parts of 
And so 
Mr. Wirt is not presented to us, in a most im- 
portant particular, as he really was. We feel 
inclined to complain of this. Nor are we satis- 
fied with the partial promise that is made by the 
author, that he will publish in a separate volume, 
a compilation of Mr. Wirt’s devotional and other 
religious letters and writings. Many who will 
read the present volumes, will not be inclined 
perhaps to take up a book by its title page pro- 
fessedly religious. And if they do, his religious 
character will not make the same impression 
when exhibited separately, that it would have 
done, if occupying the same place in his biogra- 
phy, that it did in his life—defending him against 
temptation, chastening his gaiety, moderating 
his ambition, sweetening his domestic delights, 
and sustaining him in the time of heart-trials. 
Had the author done the same justice to Mr. 
Wirt’s character in this respect that he has in 
others, how much would have been enhanced 
the value of a book, which with this serious de- 
ficiency, is, we think, likely to do more good than 
any of the late issues of our American press. 





Ss. L. C. 
SONG. 
From “ The Pilgrims,” an Unpublished Poem. 
1, 


The hand so often clasped in mine 
Lies lifeless by thy side— 

And sadly rests my lip on thine 
Which oft I’ve press’d with pride ;— 

The loving voice, from which so oft 
I consolation drew, 

Responds not in thy tones so soft— 
My beautiful, my true. 


2. 


Yet why should I repine when Death 
A better life hath given, 

And led thee by the hand of faith 
To rest for aye in Heaven? 

No! whilst on earth I linger on, 
Let this my comfort be— 

Though I in chains still strive alone— 
Oh loved one! thou art free. 


Philadelphia. 
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CONSERVATIVE COOKERY.* 


We sit down to discuss a volume of M. Soyer 
as the undergraduate rises to address an assem- 


tractions scarcely less seducing than those of a 
certain Florence* of our time, whose refined 
cookery and marble halls are daily sought after 
by many pilgrims. But subsequently the noble 
science fell into less worthy hands; an age of me- 
dizval darkness superveued when the little learn- 


blage of professors and doctors of divinity; that|ing that still remained on the subject was locked 


.ig to say, with an unaffected sense of our own in- 


capacity, and an overwhelming conviction of the 


up in the cloistered kitchens of great Kings and 
fortunate clubs, until towards the beginning of the 


magnitade and difficulty of the task. Monsieur| present century there wasso much of fraud in the 


Alexis Soyer is one of those bold and successful 


ministrations of the table that a cook and a charla- 


reformers, who come forward at certain epochs | tan were regarded as convertible terms. The de- 
of the world’s history to correct existing abuses ceptions that were every day practised were in- 
and harmonize the discordant elements of soci-|deed astounding. At length, the late Frederick 
ety, and is therefore entitled to the mostrespect-| Accum, subjecting the condiments in use to 
ful consideration of the reviewer and the rest of| the test of the retort and crucible, brought for- 
mankind. Allindeed must look with satisfaction | ward his memorable “ Treatise on the Adul- 
upon the picture of a man, who, after many years terations of Food,” in which he showed to an as- 
of unremitting devotion to the best interests of| tonished world that they had been unconsciously 
his race, having caused the light of science to ir- | Swallowing poison in every solid and imbibing a 
radiate the kitchen, and shed abroad therein the | dangerous potion in every vinous draught—di- 
ineffable aroma of his matchless compositions, | ning on drugs and “ supping full of horrors” —for 
enters upon a serene old age, unembittered by|@ long succession of years. The effect of this 
any remorseful souvenir of an overdone fowl or | discovery was not at first favorable to investiga- 
an ill-flavoured potage,—an Israelite in whom | tions in gastronomy. It was indeed generally 
there is no guile, a Frenchman innocent of all| admitted that such things were very monstrous; 


revolutions save the revolutions of the spit. 


confidence was shaken in all edibles, animal and 


Cookery as a philosophical study has been but vegetable; and men truly thought that “ weal 
imperfectly understood until within a compara- | pie” was only good, as the younger Mr. Weller 
tively recent period. Lucullus, though much re- | has since told us, “ven they knew the lady as 
puted as an amateur, was at best, we suspect, a made it, and were quite certain it wasn’t kit- 
pretender, and his banquets were but small pota- | tens” > but by far the larger portion, looking upon 
toes to the triumphs of modern civilisation. The | the evil as altogether remediless and heartily dis- 
“ Dinner after the manner of the ancients” which | gusted with the revelations with which Mr. Ac- 
Smollett has served up for us, will convey some|cum had made them acquainted, stopped their 


idea of the old Roman cena, and it has been wel 


l' ears to the voice of complaint, and went on eat- 


said that “the melody of Homer’s verse can|ing the deleterious aliments, concluding with the 
hardly reconcile us to the cookery of his coun-| poet that where ignorance was the only bliss, it 
trymen, deseribed in his flowing hexameters.’’+ | was indeed folly to be wise. 


The greatest of English monarchs was a bad 


cook, if the story of the burnt cakes is to be re 
ceived as anything more than a myth. In late 


Then came a re-action. The first sentiment 
-| of disgust having worn off, Mr. Accum’s sugges- 
r| tions began to be acted upon, and cookery came 


times there were proficients in the art, and we home once more if not to men’s business and 
read in Madame Sevigné the sad fortune of le bosoms, atleast to theirsensibilities and stomachs. 
grand Vatel, the chef de cuisine of Louis XIV. The literature of the larder was enriched by con- 
and the Cato of his age, who fell upon his sword, tributions of a most profound and learned char- 
unwilling to survive the disaster of a dinner that) @¢ter. M. Grimod de Ja Reyniére had, itis true, 
was wanting in marée. The magnificent Medici, already produced his Almanach des Gourmands, 
too, giving to the examination of dishes a share but more practical works, such as the French Cook 
of that elegant leisure which achieved such glo- of Eustache Ude, the Cook’s Oracle of Kitehe- 
rious results in the encouragement of painting|Ber and the Spirit of Cookery} of Konig, and 
and sculpture, had invested Florence with at-|™more philosophical ones, such as Brillat Sava- 


“Tue Mopern Hovsewire or Ménagére. Comprisin 


rin’s, were the result of Aceum’s exposé. It is 


s to be observed that although Accum was an Eng- 


nearly One Thousand receipts for the Economic and Ju-|!ishman, the revival of cookery was commenced, 
dicious preparation of every meal of the day, &c., &c.|and was prosecuted with greatest vigor on the 


By Alexis Soyer. Author of “the Gastronomic Regene- 
rator.” Edited by an American Housekeeper. New 


*Corner of Broadway and Walker Street. 








York: D. Appleton & Company. 200 Broadway, 1850.) t Geist der Kochkunst, von Konig, herausgegeben ton 


t Encyclopedia Americana, 


C. F. Von Rumohr, Stuttgard, 1822. 
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continent. England seemed still in the melan- 
choly condition so pithily described by the Gallic 
Ambassador at the court of Queen Anne, who 
complained that they had sent him to a country 
possessing twenty-four religious sects and only 
two fish-sauces, while France, full of a culinary 
enthusiasm, seemed determined to demonstrate 
the old sentiment of her comedy, 


Tout s’arrange en dinant dans le siécle 0 nous sommes, 
Et c’est par les diners qu’on gouverne les hommes. 


The first remark, then, that we have to make 
of M. Soyer’s Ménagére (and we are glad to get 
at our text after so long an exordium) is that itis 
an English book, though boasting French pater- 
nity. Monsieur Soyer is the presiding genius 
over the turtle and venison of one of the most’ 
sumptuous of the London Club Houses, and has 
to deal with good-livers to whom “ the roast beef 
of Old England” is as necessary as their daily 
bread. ‘To treat of this famous article of food in 
the language of Jean Crapeau, would have been 
a manifest impropriety ; so the ‘* Modern House- 
wife” is written in English. Add to this that the 
copy before usis edited “ by an American House- 
keeper,” and we have the striking fact presented 
to us of the combined influences of French, Eng- 
lish and American taste acting upon and form- 
ing a work that is destined to outlive a large pro- 
portion of the publications of the day. Thus 
may it ever be. And when another feast of an- 
imals shall occur, may the lion, the cock and the 
eagle vie with each other in frieadly emulation, 
as at pic-nics in the country, as to who shall con- 
tribute the most acceptable offering. 

The Ménageére, considered as a literary com- 
position, has the advantage of setting before the 
reader the most charming variety of contents that 
we recollect ever to have seen. The versatility 
of the author is without precedent. From tur- 
key to truffles, from grave to gay, he passes with 
equal grace and rapidity. He writes in prose, 
yet occasionally rises into the higher regions of 
poetry ; and it would seem that he is as familiar 
with the hidden workings of the human heart, as 
of the human stomach. At one time a didactic 
essayist, and at another a dramatic sketcher, he 
carries every point by a judicious intermixture of 
the useful and the entertaining. Here a tender 
sentiment touches us deeply ; there we are taught 
“how to dress salmon in slices from an inch to 
two inches in thickness, boiling it in plenty of 
salt water about twenty minutes.” Now we are 
beguiled with a sweet correspondence between 
“cette chére Eloise” and “my dear Hortense.” 
and now we are reluctantly forced to part with 
these amiable ladies to be ushered into the mighty 
presence of the “Reform Club.” If it be said 


artistic effect, Monsieur Soyer may point as au- 
thority for sudden and startling contrasts, to the 
canvass of Rembrandt. 

The fall of an apple, it is well known, suggest- 
ed to Newton the law of gravitation. A chance 
visit of Eloise L. to Hortense B. one fine morn- 
ing during last year originated the “‘ Modern 
Housewife.” Had Newton reclined beneath any 
other than a pomiferous tree, the world might 
have remained to this day in ignorance of the 
gravitating principle. Had the chance visit not 
taken place as aforesaid, we should have been 
without “nearly one thousand receipts for the 
economic and judicious preparation of every 
meal of the day.” Upon what slight threads 
hang the moral and physical destinies of man- 
kind! But the reflection is too painful to be pur- 
sued farther. We might proceed to narrate what 
transpired during Eloise’s visit, but we deem it 
quite sufficient to say that the conversation was 
of such a nature that about an hour after it took 
place “ Mrs. L. might be seen entering her cot- 
tage at Oatlands, fully resolved to follow as closely 
as possible the economical management of Mrs. 
B., but a little reflection soon made her perceive 
that she pessessed only the theory, and was sad- 
ly deficient in the practice.” ‘To remedy this de- 
ficiency, she wrote (and here begins the delight- 
ful correspondence to which we have adverted) 
begging her friend to send her a few receipts. 
Mrs. B., ‘a creature not too bright and good for 
human nature’s daily food,”’ was able to comply 
with the request, for “her parents, very wisely 
considering household knowledge to be of the 
greater importance, made her first acquainted 
with the keys ef the store-room before those of 
the piano.” She replied promptly, under date 
of “Jan. 3d. 1849” from “Bifrons Villa,” “I 
agree, with the greatest pleasure, to contribute 
towards your domesticated idea.” The receipts 
accordingly came to the number of nearly a thou- 
sand. It is not our purpose to Jay any of these 
before the reader. We shall however delight to 
follow our author in those pleasing meditations 
wherewith, under the ingenious fiction of Hor- 
tense, he introduces some of the most important 
subjects of pabular interest. If we venture at 
times to interweave some remarks of our own, 
having direct bearing on local dishes, the patient 
reader, we trust, will not complain. 

By way of exhibiting the happy manner in 
which M. Seyer brings one branch of human 
learning to support another, thus establishing the 
harmony and connection of the sciences, we 
quote his prefatory remarks on “ Sauces.” 
Grammar and gastronomy, it will be seen pre- 
sents a parallel, as pleasing as it is apparent. 
The higher range of music also comes in to elu- 





that such transitions are too violent for proper 





cidate his propositions. 
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‘“‘ Sauces in cookery are like the first rudiments 
of grammar, which consists of certain rules called 
Syntax, which is the foundation of alllanguages: 
these fundamental rules are nine, so has cookery 
the same number of sauces, which are the foun- 
dation of all others; but these, like its prototype 
the grammar, have two—brown and white, 
which bear a resemblance to the noun and verb, 
as they are the first and most easily learnt, and 
most constantly in use; the others are the ad- 
juncts, pronouns, adverbs and interjections; upon 
the proper use of the two principal ones depends 
the quality of all others, and the proper making 
of which tends to the enjoyment of the dinner ; 
for to my fancy they are to cookery what the ga- 
mut is in the composition of music, as it by the ar- 
rangement of the notes that harmony is produced, 
so should the ingredients in the sauce be so nicely 
blended and that delightful concord should exist, 
which would equally delight the palate, as a mas- 


terpiece of a Mozart or a Rossini should delight | 


the ear, but which, if badly executed, tantalize 
those nervous organs, affect the whole system, 
and prove a nuisance instead of a pleasure.” 


After this learned exposition, we are not sur- 


prised to fall upon a receipt for a sauce @ la 


Mephistopheles. Our author has read Goethe, 


empirics have heretofore given for preparing cer- 
tain dishes. For example, she considers, with 
|some truth we confess, that it might be inconve- 
‘nient to construe strictly the following from an 
old French work. It is a receipt for a “ T'éte de 
Veau a la poulette,” that is, a calf’s head with 


white sauce :— 


“ First choose your head as thick and fat as you 

can, then plunge itin two gallons of water, which 
| must be nearly boiling in a pan on the fire; let 
|your head remain about ten minutes, then take it 
out by the ears, &c. &c.” 





For “‘ Pied de Veau au naturel,” Calves’ Feet, 
natural way, the same work gives this receipt. 


‘“* Choose your fine feet in the rough state, and, 
as with your head, place a pan of water on the 
fire; when hot, but not too much so, put your feet 
in the water for about ten minutes, try if you can 
easily clean them as your head with a knife, if 
not, add a spoonful of salt in the water, and let 
them remain a few minutes longer; then scrape 
like your head; when well cleaned wipe them 
dry, and they are ready for dressing, which may 
be done in almost twenty different ways. (See 








and overflowing with gratitude on account of | the series ‘How to cook Pigs’ Feet.’) When 


the delight afforded him by that masterly poet, 
most becomingly determines to immortalize his 
finest creation by bestowing its name upon a 
sauce! Faustisnowindeed imperishable. The 
history of this most exquisite conception (we 
mean the Mephistophelian Sauce,) unfolds the in- 
genuity of a mind fertile in resources when 
pushed to an extremity. It is given in a few 
words. 


“Do not be afraid of the title, for it has nothing 
diabolical about it; the first time I tried it was at 
Mr. B.’s birthday party, and some of his friends 
having over and over again drank his health, till 
he had hardly any health left to carry him to the 
drawing-room, where the coffee was waiting, 
about eleven o'clock, having asked for some an- 
chovy sandwiches, but, from a mistake, not hav- 
ing any in the house, I composed this ravigotante 


sauce, which partly brought them back to their 


senses.” 


The sentence is a little obscure, from M. Soy- 
er’s having forsaken, for a moment, his gram- 
matical propriety, but it is clear enough to sug- 
gest a capital subject for Retzesh. What acces- 
sories are here. A party of gentlemen are drunk. 
Coffee and the ladies await them in the drawing- 
room. Their legs refuse the office of nature. 
M. Soyer in the person of Mephistopheles hovers 
over their symposium; in the frenzy of inspira- 


tion, composes the sauce which is to restore their 
scattered wits; and exults in the prospect of a 


partial success. 

In one of her letters, a little farther on, Hor- 
tense cautions her young eléve against too has- 
tily adopting the careless directions which some 


your feet are tender, set them on a dish, take out 
the big bone, surround them with sausage-meat: 
wrap them upin caul, and forma heart with them; 
then place your feet on a gridiron, let them gen- 
Uy broil, and when done, eat them for breakfast 
or luncheon.” 
“ After which,” says our author in the person 
of the engaging Hortense, “a gentle walk might 
give you an appetite for dinner.” We should 
think it might. 

It is one of the most commendable features of 
‘the Ménagére that it teaches practical lessons to 
‘the million and is not designed (as was the “ Gas- 
| tronomie Regenerator’) ouly for the chosen few 
who eat out of Sévres ware and frequent * the 
sweet shady side of Pall Mall.” We have ealled 
the author a reformer; we did not mean merely 
cook of the Reform Club. He has rightly set 
forth in the title-page that the receipts are given 
for “the economic preparation of every meal of the 
day,” and we have entitled our remarks upon 
the work “Conservative Cookery,” in recogni- 
tion of the fact. It rejoices us, too, that we may 
add in his praise that he is eminently humane and 
kind-hearted, and that he does not hesitate to 
condemn all culinary cruelties that are practised 
in honor of Epicurus. He gives directions how 
fowls may be most readily and mercifully dis- 
patched. He lends the weight of his authority also 
against the paté de foie gras, of which every body 
has heard, even while he acknowledges the del- 
icacy of that noted viand. Treating of poultry 
he laments that 





“We are not contented with the beautiful 
qualities which Nature gives this species, but, 
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under pretence of improving them, we not only 
deprive them of their liberty by keeping them in 
solitude and in darkness, but force them to eat 
their food, and thus bring them to a degree of 
fatness which Nature never intended. Even the 
bird which saved the capitol of Rome is treated 
with still greater indignity,—thrust into warm 
ovens, and nearly baked alive to produce those 
beautiful and delicious -livers so well known to 
gourmets.” 


But while M. Soyer is conservative even in 
his notions of reform, he does not shut his eyes 
to the great events that are going on in the world 
aroundhim. While perpetrating a pasty or dress- 
ing a duck, he is observant of the progress of the 
eentury in which he lives. Carlyle, nor Lamen- 


potato would be worth its weight of the precious 
metal, a loaf of bread three times as much, and 
a basin of poor man’s soup a guinea instead of a 
penny as here. Have we not also heard of the 
great sea serpent, which a very serious Ameri- 
can, who appears to have been in company with 
him, says that he was so tarnation long, that 
whilst engaged in dining out upon 4000 or 5000 
turtles in Honduras, the end of his tail was at 
the same time hunting the white bear in the 
crystallized mountains of the North Pole for his 
supper, being something of an epicure, and con- 
sequently fond of achange? These, dearest, are 
FACTS that no one can deny, ‘I guess;’ and still 
it was to be among all those marvellous wonders 
that the innovation of anew mutton chop should 
emanate from the brain of a simple individual, 





nais, Proudhon nor George Lippard (we disclaim | 
any meaning by the classification) has not so. 


while, for a century previous, the ancestors of 
our great grandfathers were, as we were till the 
present day. often obliged to satisfy their vora- 


summed up the wonders of ourage as we find them | ©!0U8 appetites with a fat clumsy mutton chop.” 


in the Ménagére. Allowances must be made for 
the awkwardness which our author manifests in 
managing the idiom of Queen Victoria, and his 
opinions on certain subjects must be taken, like 
one of his own omelettes, cum grano salis ; with 
which caution we commend to the reader’s atten- 
tion the following passage. Speaking of a new 
invention in mutton chops, he says, 


“It was only in an enlightened era of wonders 
like ours that such a novelty in the culinary de- 
partment could have been produced; where steam, 
gas, railways, electric light, suspended bridges, 


which seem to fly like zephyrs across the bosom | 


of our mighty, wealthy, old Father ‘Thames, and 
the subterranean promenade under his gutta per- 
cha bed, where, as the French say. the fishes from 
their windows make faces at the English while 
walking below, as well as (and more wonderful 
still) the electric telegraph, which even more free- 
ly than free-trade itself, carries like lightning the 
flashes of the genius of a Cobden from our great 
commercial town of Manchester to Printing-house 
square and various offices the sparks of aspeech, 
which, if printers were careless, might set the 
paper on fire, by acquainting the metropolis not 
only of his love for freedom, but of his enthusi- 
astic action, motion, commotion, and almost his 
thoughts ; even the cheerings of the convives are 
actually in print, and read with the greatest anxi- 
ety by the multitude in town, while the report of 
the last and most powerful line just put to press, 
is still roaring with echo throughout the vast cu- 
pola of the Free Trade Hall as well as in the 
ears of thousands of guests present who have 
been favored by partaking of the monster ban- 
quet; and as well, but not so wonderful, the in- 
vention, insurrection, and demolition of the 
Chartists—the last effected by special order and 
special constables; the Satanic bottle, double 
sight, and ethérienne suspension of the inimita- 
ble Robert le Diable, by mistake called Robert 
Houdin ; Banvard’s Yankee cabinet picture, 3000 
miles long. out of which 2999 and three quarters 
are out of sight; more so than all, the discovery of 
rocky dust, called gold, in the barbarian land of 
California, where the humble and convalescent 


M. Soyer then goes on to say that his enthu- 
|siasm will perhaps scarcely be comprehended— 
that he who invents pursues the most difficult of 
all possible avenues to wealth and fame,—and 

that innovations are for the most part warily re- 
ceived by mankind: and from another passage 
'he would seem to have found encouragement in 
the reflection which cheered the mind of Lord 
Bacon, that however misinterpreted he might be 
by his cotemporaries, a time would come when 
his benevolent mission would be universally re- 
cognised, and his mutton-chop be gratefully re- 
‘membered and eaten by an admiring posterity. 

If anything were now wanting to fill up the 
character of our author as a benign and philo- 
sophie student, it would be found we are sure, in 
the love of nature which speaks out (under the 
| hypothetical Hortense) in the following apostro- 
iphe. The subject introduces itself— 





| “ Young Green Peas.—Young Green Peas! 
Do not these words sound pleasant to the ear, 
‘dearest! I fancy that by merely raising my 
eyes from the paper on which I am writing, I 
shall see all our gardens in buds and blossom ; 
it not only seems to invigorate the sensitive part 
of one’s appetite, but works upon the mind to 
‘that point that you may actually faney you are 
breathing in a glowing atmosphere, and that the 
pearly dew is gracetully descending in small 
globules from heaven, to fix their sparkling eyes 
on the pinky bloom of myriads of roses. But, 
alas! how soon this charming illusion bas disap- 
peared since I have left for a moment the sight 
‘of my paper to give a peep through the garden 
window, where I perceive that though to-day is 
‘the 17th of April, the serious and uncheerful 
Father Winter has once more monopolized those 
idelightful and variegated nuances of Nature, by 
laying out his universal snowy tablecloth over 
this for the presevt ephemeral vision which the 
| inviting words green peas had produced upon my 
/senses ; no doubt the effect of a good fire in my 
parlor, where I am now sitting, has had a great 
influence upon me respecting the summery tem- 
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perature; but as a few weeks longer will realize|some good though less constitutional way of 
my wishes, | shall here content myself by giving making it might have been furnished. As for the 
you the receipt how they ought to be cooked | jas¢ of these omissions—the ’canvass-back duck— 
when you can get them. is it not a thing to be proud of? Does it not ef- 
Thanks, charming Hortense, for your receipt, | fectually establish our superiority over the other 
which has struck a chord in our bosom or our or- | nations of the world, in the kitchen as in the 
gans of digestion, calling up from the dark domain | cabinet and in the council? We recollect the 
of the inexorable past, a thousand pleasing rem- | sensation produced some years since by the an- 
iniscences of unsophisticated boyhood, when|nouncement that this fowl was about to become 
green peas in Spring constituted our chiefest hap- | extinct. Expedients were devised to give the 
piness! The old-field school far from turmoil of | domestic duck the flavour of the canvass-back. 
city, around which blossomed the pea-vine whose | The wild-celery seed growing upon the waters of 
tendrils fastened upon our sunniest affections, is | the Chesapeake, where alone the canvass-back 
even now before us. The companions of our is found, it was said, would achieve this result. 
early lucubrations—the Domine who taught us| One obstacle prevented the experiment. The 
the mystery of the dual number which has since | seed was obtained, but unfortunately the domes- 
been realized in the editorial ** we’’—the county ‘tie ducklings would not eat it. We are happy 
Court-house with its monthly court-day activity | to say. however, that no such dfsaster as the ex- 
and its occasional attraction of peripatetic circus- | tinction of the canvass-back is to be apprehended, 
company, all pass, like present realities, in the | at least for some time to come. And until that 
changing diorama of memory! And now as we ‘disaster comes upon us, let us uo longer admit 
treasure up the earliest violets,they exhale asweet- | the supremacy of French cuisine. The morbid 
er fragrance as they remind us of the approach of epicure may indeed sigh for the land of effem- 
peas, tender esculents of May-Day. A few weeks inate gourmandise, 
since it was our good fortune todine with a poet 
one whose verses have found readers wherever the Where so ready all nature its cookery yields, 
English language is spoken and in several other ee ee eee 
places—a man whose views of life are orthodox | where the 
and whose sherry is unexceptionable—and on 
the table, with truffles anda capon, there were| —birds fly about with the true pheasant taint — 
green peas, yes, veritable green peas, the products And the geese are all born with a liver complaint— 
of 1349, in capital preservation from jars, her- but all patriotic and reasonable men, living in tide- 


metically sealed. We enjoyed them, as we hope | water Virginia, will feel a sense of satisfaction 
to enjoy the upper notes of Jenny Lind, and 


; |in being able to serve up, at their homes, a viand 
were grateful. We congratulate our friend, the |that can not be furnished amid the splendour of 


poet, on the recurrence of the pea season, and | the Trois Fréres Provencaur. 
say to him with all our heart, Paz vobiscum, peas 
be with you! 








Apropos of tide-water Virginia, we are sorry 


to see so little notice taken by M. Soyer of the 
But revenons a nos moutons, let us get back not! 


joyster. ‘This testaceous delicacy is our greatest 
te our mutton chops, but to our book. For a) product, and we hazard nothing in saying thatit 


* . . | 
short space we must be critical. Our objections, | attains a perfection in the tributaries of the Ches- 


however, will be directed rather against our) apeake that has never been reached in any other 


American flousekeeper than M. Soyer himself, | portion of the globe. It is indeed to be lament- 
for they treat of Omissions of American dishes i ed that even the oyster has degenerated from its 


which for the credit of the country ought to have | pristine greatness in the days of Captaine Iohne 
been supplied by the Editor. What will be| Smith, for we read in one of the chroniclers of 
thought of a new work on Cookery, edited by an| that palmy period a marvellous account of the 
American, in which neither chowder nor gumbo} Virginia beds— 

is mentioned, and which completely ignores ter-| + Oysters,” says he, “there be in whole bancks 
rapins and canvass-back ducks? Of the firstof| and bedds, and those of the best: I nave seen 
these substantial articles of food, we would fain) some thirteen inches long.’’* 

learnsomething. Mr. Webster, whoaloneknows| Jt would be worth the while of the Virginia 
the true mode of preparing it, has declared (we | Historical Society to investigate the reasons 
learn upon excellent authority) that he would as| which have led to the alarming diminution in 
soon undertake to teach how an epic poem may | size presented by the oyster of our day when 
be constructed as to teach the correct method of compared with these patriarchal bivalves, and 
its composition, and that he fears * the secret will} , Historie of Travaile into Virginia Britannia. By 


die with him” for sheer inability to impartit. In| wiyiam Strachey, Gent. Publications of the Hakluyt 
the absence of such reliable informatiou, surely ' Society, vol. 6, p. 127. 
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we commend the subject to the attention of our 
excellent friend, Mr. Maxwell, who, we doubt 
not, in experimental research, would do full jus- 
tice to it. He might at the same time prepare 
for the archives of the society a faithful narrative 
of the oyster-war of Accomac, which occurred 
in 1848, and concerning which a poem in hex- 
ameter has already been produced. So inter- 
esting an episode in our State history should not 
be suffered to pass into oblivion. Shortly after 
this event, the oyster was brought before the 
Legislature of Virginia and laid upon the table 
more majorum. We exerted ourselves at the 
time to effect some conservative measures for its 
relief and wrote to a friend in the Lower House, 
calling for his assistance ; with what success let 
the following extract from his letter in reply set 
forth— re 

“The oyster will no doubt appreciate the sym- 
pathy which your letter manifests. He has been, 
according to the poet, crossed in love and latterly 
dreadfully crossed in legislation. He is now in 
the deep bosom of the ocean buried, where he 
has heretofore considered himself safe. Alas! 
The statutory egis has been withdrawn. The 
Legislature, after deep and prolonged consulta- 
tion, have determined that the oyster is what Col. 
Ward calls “ fere nature’*—that he belongs to 
the Commonwealth, and that any citizen of the 
Commonwealth from Princess Anne to Poca- 
hontas can enter and take, whilst the outer bar- 
barians of the North are to be held according to 
the immutable principles of the Declaration of 
Independence, ‘enemies in war, in peace friends.’ 
The capture of the oyster is henceforth to be 
causa belli. ‘Thus you may expect to hear of a 
battle of Oyster-litz, wherein the descendants of 
Penn will bewail their Penates relictos, and in- 
stead of walking into the shellfish of the indomi- 
table old Commonwealth will be escorted into 
the Penetralia of the Drummondtown Tolbooth. 
The common-law being the perfection of reason, 
the law-oyster is the perfection of the statute. 
Meantime that most interesting molluse may ex- 
claim with the prophet, ‘The zeal of thy House 
hath eaten me up,’ and like the Hare of many 
friends will fiud the nominal and numerical de- 
votion of his supporters an unstable reliance in 
the hour of invasion. But Apollo vellit aurem, 
and the oyster admonishes me to be mum.” 

Poor, persecuted oyster, thy sufferings is in- 
tolerable! and yet it is creditable to the humani- 
ty of our cuisine that the oyster is treated with 
far greater leniency with us than with Euro- 
peans. A war of extermination, a war to the 
knife, is carried on against them in France which 
is strange to the good people of Virginia. Under 





fore the piéce de resistance is touched. We in- 
stance an anecdote from Brillat Savarin, (an ex- 
treme case truly,) to show this cruelty to animals 
as practised by the French. We may remark 
that it is highly probable the oysters were not so 
large as those mentioned by Strachey— 

“Tn 1798,” says he, “I was at Versailles in 
the capacity of Commissaire of the Directory, 
and I had frequent communications with the 
Sieur Laperte, Register of the tribunal of the 
department; he was a great lover of oysters and 
it distressed him that he could never get enough 
of them, or, as he expressed it—his fill. 

“T resolved to procure for him that satisfae- 
tion, and for this purpose I invited him to dine 
with me the following day. 

“He came; I kept him company to the third 
dozen, after which I let him go it alone, (je le 
laissai aller seul.) He went on to the thirty-sec- 
ond, that is to say for more than an hour, for the 
opener was not very expert. 

‘* All this time I was in a state of inaction, and 
as this at table is truly painful, I stopped my 
guest at the very moment when he was at his 
best speed, (plus en train.) ‘My dear sir,’ said 
I to him, ‘itis not ordained that you should eat 
your fill of oysters to-day, let us dine.” We 
dined, and he bore himself with the vigor and 
appetite of a man who had been fasting.”* 

We should like to pursue the subject of oysters 
farther, but we fear that our readers, unlike the 
Sieur Laperte, have already had enough of them, 
and we are apprehensive that if we descended 
to the kitchen we should burn our fingers; in 
that apartment 


—incedimus per ignes 
Suppositos cineri doloso. 


We dismiss them therefore with the remark, (and 
we hope Messrs. Coleman & Stetson will give 
us credit for it,) that he who would eat them out 
of Virginia will find them most agreeably cooked 
at the Astor House. 

We might here indeed close our observations 
on the whole subject, but that we have not yet 
arrived at the moral we had designed to deduce 
from the Ménagére, and we cannot profitably 
conclude before doing so. Another extract from 
the work will enable us to accomplish our pur- 
pose with sufficient directness and precision. 
This extract is from the last letter of the touching 
correspondence between Hortense and Eloise. 
The former is speculating on the monstrous quan- 
tity of food consumed by a bon vivant during sixty 
years of a lifetime, that is, between his tenth and 
seventy-first years, supposing him to live so long. 





pretence of whetting the appetite for dinner, 
vast numbers of these shellfish are devoured be- 


* Physiologie du Gout. Meditation VI. 
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She imagines the young epicure, a Cambaceres 
or a Talleyrand, at the tender age of ten, stand- 
ing on the summit of Primrose Hill, surrounded 
by the future victims of his merciless palate, and 
presents the following frightful array of statis- 
tics : 





“By closely calculating he would be surround- | 
ed and gazed at by the following number of quad- | 
rupeds, birds, fishes, &c.:—By no less than 30 
oxen, 200 sheep, 100 calves, 200 lambs, 50 pigs ; 
in poultry, 1200 fowls, 300 turkeys, 150 geese, 400 
ducklings, 263 pigeons; 1400 partridges, pheas- 
ants, and grouse ; 600 woodcocks and snipes; 
600 wild ducks, widgeon and teal; 450 plovers, 
ruffes, and reeves ; 8U0 quails, ortolans, and dot- 
terels, and a few guilleméts and other foreigu 
birds; also 500 hares and rabbits, 40 deer, 120 
Guinea fowl, 10 peacocks, and 360 wild fowl. 
In the way of fish, 120 turbot, 140 salmon, 120) 
cod, 260 trout, 400 mackerel, 300 whitings, 800 | 
soles and slips, 400 flounders, 400 red mullet, 200) 
eels, 150 haddocks, 400 herrings, 5000 smelts, 
and some hundred thousand of those delicious | 
silvery whitebait, besides a few hundred species | 
of fresh-water fishes. In shell-fish, 20 turtle, | 
30,000 oysters, 1500 lobsters or crabs, 300,000 | 
prawns, shrimps, sardines and anchovies. In) 
the way of fruit, about 500 lbs. of grapes, 360 | 
Ibs. of pine-apples, 600 peaches, 1400 apricots, | 
240 melons, and some hundred thousand plums, | 
greengages, apples, pears, and some millions of 
cherries, strawberries, raspberries, currants, mul- | 
berries, and an abundance of other small fruit, 
viz, walnuts, chestnuts, dry figs and plums. In 
vegetables of all kinds, 5475 pounds weight, and 
about 24343 pounds of butter, 684 pounds of 
cheese, 21,000 eggs, 800 do. plovers’. Of bread, | 
44 tons, half a ton of salt and pepper, near 24 
tons of sugar, &c.” 





We forbear giving the enormous estimates for 
beverages, lest we may shock our total abstinence 
friends too painfully. 

And now for our moral. It is that, duly con- 
sidering the incredible waste presented in the 
foregoing statement, it becomes us to make a 
temperate use of the bounties that are provided 
for us; in which temperance alone consists men- 
tal and bodily health. Indeed if we would heed 
the suggestions of nature herself, we might know 
exactly wherein is excess. If after a dinner 
party one feels like a gentleman—if he has within 
him the mens conscia sibi recti—if the morrow 
brings with it no torturing headache—if his per- 
ceptions are undimmed and he goes to his daily 
toil with a light heart—then has he been indubi- 
tably temperate in his indulgences; but if, on the 
other hand, he feels the harrowing accusations 
of an outraged self-respect—if he tosses on a 
restless couch, pursued in slumber by imaginary 
wild animals, conscious that they are unreal and 





yet unwilling to awake, 





Like one who, on a lonesome road, 
Doth walk with fear and dread, 
Because he knows a frightful fiend 
Doth close behind him tread,— 


if he gets up calling out for hock and soda—if 
his next day’s labors show his want of atten- 
tion—then has he been excessive both in his 
courses and in his champagne. Be temperate ! 
Let your dinners be reasonable, but, at the same 
time, let them be well-arranged, and to this end 
procure the Ménagére—read, mark, learn and 
inwardly digest ! 





LINES, . 


Addressed to a Lady of Norfolk, Va., 14th February, 1850, 
By a Gentleman of that place. 


I would not that the flame were quenched, 
Though vain its fervor all ; 
For while its potent influence lives 

I cannor fall. 


No thoughts depraved or grovelling 
Can dwell within the breast 
Whereon the image of thyself 

Is deep impressed. 


ILLuUsiIvE though the hopes may be 

That linger yet in view, 

I would not for all India’s wealth 
Bid them adieu! 


Such hopes, ’tis said, will serve at least 
(And why should I have doubts?) 
To lead me to my journey’s end 

By pleasant routes. 


Yet when I calmly view the road 

Before my vision spread, 

I grieve that I am doomed, UNLOVED 
Its paths to tread. 


’Tis true I sought another’s smiles, 

*Tis true those smiles were won ; 

Yet even then—my constant heart 
Was thine alone. 


The sacred flame cannot expire 

Though vain its warmth may be; 

My heart unchilled—unchanged by time 
WILL turn to thee. 


Spurn not this tribute of my love, 

A love sincere and pure ; 

Which, though thy smiles are not for me— 
Doth still endure. 





































. they came into possession of but a small patri- 
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THE BROTHERS, 


A VERSION FROM THE GERMAN OF TIECK. 


I cannot tell how many years ago it was, but 
there qnce lived in the neighborhood of the fa- 
mous city of Bagdad, a family of honest, though 
humble report. ‘There were only two children, 
Omar and Machmud. When their parents died, 


mony, and each of them resolved to venture 
forth into the competition of trade, and to try 
how far he could succeed with his part. Omar 
went forth in order to see a little of the great 
world, and to find the place where he would set- 
tle himself. Machmud betook himself to Bag- 
dad, where he opened a shop, furnished with 
small wares, and throve in business so well that, 
in a short time, he increased his fortune to a con- 
siderable amount. He lived very sparingly, kept 
himself aloof from the assemblies of his own age 
and pursuit, and carefully laid away every zechin 
his goods brought him, in order to undertake 
some new enterprize therewith. By this means 
he obtained credit with several rich merchants, 
who sometimes entrusted to him the sale of 
part of their freight, and tried speculation in 
company with him. Machmud became bolder 
by repeated good fortune, he ventured larger 
sums, and every time they brought to him richer 
interest. 

By and by he became more known, his busi- 
ness increased to a greater extent, he had sums 
standing with many people, as he had also in his 
hands the money of many others, and fortune 
appeared to smile on him continually. Omar,on 
the contrary, had been unfortunate. He had 
tried many plans to secure wealth, but none of 
them accomplished hisdesires. He now became 
quite poor, and, one evening, in ragged apparel, 
he arrived in Bagdad. He got intelligence of 
his brother, and went to him to ask his assistance. 
The business and bustle of the day ever, Mach- 
mud was reclining on a rich mat in his apart- 
ment, solacing himself with pleasurable reflee- 
tions, and puffing the aromatic fumes of his pipe. 
Ile arose to meet the stranger, and when he re- 
coguized in him his long lost brother, he embra- 
ced him tenderly, after the eastern custom. 
Machmud was rejoiced to see his early compa- 
nion and brother again; but when he learned 
from him his impoverished circumstances, his’ 
heart was touched withsorrow. As he had been 
a very good-natured and mild man towards 
others in his transactions, he was ready now to 





show his sympathy for a brother who was suffer- 
ing from the frowns of a malignant fortune. He 


VoL. XVI—28 


proposed to give him a sum out of his commerce, 
and to set him up in a shop situated in a quarter 
of the city quite advantageous for business. 

Omar, again embarked in the chances of traf- 
fic, began to trade with silk wares and dresses 
for women ; and it soon appeared that fate was 
going to be more propitious to him in Bagdad, 
than she had shown herself in other places. His 
brother had presented him with the sum of mo- 
ney, and he had therefore no occasion to vex 
himself on account of the repayment. In all en- 
terprises he was mere intrepid than his brother, 
and for that reason more fortunate. 

Machmud now thought proper to follow the 
usual course of humanity, and took to himself a 
consort. Unfortunately she did not prove to be 
exactly such a choice as a prudent merchant 
should make; she induced her husband to go into 
many expenses, which till then he had never 
thought of indulging in. By degrees he found 
himself obliged to take in sums loaned to his ac- 
quaintances, in order to pay extravagant debts. 
Other moneys which he had expected failed to 
come in. His credit began to sink, and he was 
on the borders of despair, when he received the 
news that one of his ships had been cast away, 
and that everything on board had been lost. As 
soon as this intelligence got abroad, a creditor 
announced himself, who asked urgently the pay- 
ment of his debt. Machmud saw that his whole 
remaining fortune was dependent upon this pay- 
ment; he resolved, therefore, to ask his brother 
to assist him in this difficulty. He hastened to 
him, and found him very much chagrined, be- 
cause he had just suffered a slight loss. 

‘“‘ Brother,” Machmud began, “ I come to thee 
with a request, in the extremest embarrassment.” 

“It concerns me greatly to hear thee so speak,” 
replied Omar. 

“My ship is wrecked—all my creditors press 
me, and will admit of no delay ; my whole for- 
tune depends upon this day; lend me, only for a 
short time, ten thousand zechius.” 

“Ten thousand zechins! Do you not make a 
mistake, brether ?”’ exclaimed the other lifting up 
beth hands. 

“ No, Omar,” continued Machmud. “I know 
the sum quite well, which I ask, and only exact- 
ly so much, not one zechin less, can save me from 
the most degrading poverty.” 

“Ten thousand zechins !” said the calculating 
Omar, partly to himself, and partly to let his 


| brother understand that the sum rather staggered 


him.” 

‘‘ Lend them to me, brother,” resumed Mach- 
mud, in a beseeching manner; “I will do my 
best to repay them to thee in a short time.” 

“If I had the amount! Debts, long due, 
have not come into me. I know nvt myself, 
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what I shall come to,—they have, only to-day, 
cheated me of about a hundred zechins.” 

* Omar, thy credit will be sufficient to obtain 
this sum for me.” ' 

‘But, Machmud, nobody will now lend out 
money. Distrust from al! sides ;—not that I am 
distrustful, that heaven knows! But every one 


would guess that I asked the money for thee, and | 


thou knowest thyself by how weak threads often 
the confidence is connected, which they give to 
a merchant.” 


“Dear Omar, I must confess to thee that I did 
not expect from thee these scruples. I should 
not suffer myself to be found so distrustful and 
hesitating in the reverse case.” 

“ That thou sayest now,” continued the world- 
ly-minded, selfish one. ‘I am not, as you sup- 
pose, in the least distrustful. I would, if I could 
assist thee: God is my witness that it would 
gladden me.” 

“Thou canst do it, if thou only art willing,” 
urged Machmud, if he might, by any means move 
his brother to compassion. 


Omar strongly asseverated that all he possessed 
would not be adequate to make up the required 
sum. 

*O holy prophet !” cried the distressed Mach- 
mud, whose turn it mow was to lift up his hands, 
“T reproached myself because my brother was 


not the first of whom I sought help ;—but now it | 


pains me that I have molested him even with 
one word about my affairs.” 


“Thou becomest angry; that thou shouldst 
not do, Machmud, for thou art evidently in the 
wrong.” 

“ Wrong!” spoke out Machmud, with emo- 
tions He could scarcely suppress—* which of us 
two hath refused to do his duty ?—Alas, brother, 
I do not recognize thee.” 


He would have turned away from the shop, 
had not the other stopped him by attempting a 
justification of his conduct. 

“1 have but to-day.” said he, “lost a hundred 
zechins ; three hundred others are not quite safe, 
and I must be prepared for their loss. If thou 
hadst come to me last week,—O, yes, then very 
willing would I have been to assist thee as far as 
my means would have allowed.” 

“ Shall I then remind thee of our former friend- 
ship! Alas, how deeply can misfortune degrade 
us!” 

“ Thou speakest there in a manner, brother, 
which should almost offend me,” said Omar, 
with considerable show of gravity. 

“ Offend thee !” 

“If one uses all possible means,—if one suffers 
himself, and must fear to lose yet more:—shall 
not one then be vexed, —especially, if he receives 





for his good will nothing but bitter scorn, deep 
contempt !” 

“Show me thy good will, Omar, and thou 
shalt receive a far different return.” 

“Trouble me no longer with thy reflections, 
or thou bringest provocation upon me.”” Omar 





spoke with an appearance of offended dignity, 
‘T remain cold,” continued he, scratching his 
turban, “for along time.”"—Machmud nodded his 
head, as if he fully recognized the truth of the 
declaration.—‘** 1 can bear much—but if one vex- 
es another after such a refined fashion” — 

“TI perceive right well, Omar,” his brother re- 
plied, ‘* that thou playest the offended, in order 
to have a better pretext to break with me en- 
tirely.” 

Omar assumed a moralizing air, and retorted, 
“Thou wouldst not hit upon this thought, if thou 
hadst not caught thyself in such triflings. One 
suspects the most easily the vices in others, with 
which one’s self is most familiar.” 

“No, Omar; as yet thou challenged me to 
boasting by this language. I acted not so to- 
wards thee when, an unknown stranger, thou 
camest to Bagdad.” 

“Then thou askest now from me ten thousand 
for the five hundred zechins, which thou gavest 
me.” 

“If Thad been able to afford it, I would have 
given to thee more at that time,” was the mild 
answer to the heartless suggestion. 

“ Indeed, if thou requirest it, I must give back 
to thee the five hundred zechins, although thou 
canst not. prove it at law.” 

* Alas,” exclaimed Machmud, looking at him 
with an expression of mingled pity and regret, 
“ that I should have a brother who speaks thus!” 

“IT will send them to thee. Expectest thou 
no letters from Persia?” 

“IT expect nothing.” 

“IT speak sincerely, brother, when I say thou 
shouldst have restrained thyself a little more ; 
thou shouldst not have encumbered thyself with 
a wife, as I have omitted to do so up to the pres- 
ent. But thou wast, from thy childhood, a little 
thoughtless. May this serve to thee as a warn- 
ing for the future.” . 

« Thou hast the liberty to deny me the request- 
ed favor, but no right to make to me such unkind 
reproaches.” 

So saying, Machmud left his ungrateful broth- 
er, with a deeply moved heart.—Then it is true, 
he said to himself. that greediness of gain only 
is the soul of men!—Only they themselves are 
their first and last thought. For money they 
sell faithfulness and love, and crush within their 
bosoms the holiest feeling of nature, in order 
to possess the wretched metal, which chains 
them to this dirty earth with shameful fetters! 
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Self-interest is the cliff on which every tie of 
friendship isbroken. Men are a reprobate race! 
I have no friends, no brother—only with mer- 
chants have I associated. I was a fool that I 
spoke to him of love and humanity! One may 
exchange only coins with such a being. 

The distressed merchant made a round-about 
course before he went home, that his grieved 
feelings might have time to become somewhat 
composed. He wept when he saw the rushing 
crowd of the market, how every one was busy 
like the ants, to carry provisions to his dark 
dwelling; how no one cared for another, unless 
he was connected with his gain; all interchang- 
ing places with each other, as unsympathizing 
as so many ciphers.—Machmud turned comfort- 
less towards his home. 

Here another cause for sorrow met him; he 
found the five hundred zechins, which he had 
once given to his brother from motives of the 
purest benevolence ; they were soon converted 
into a booty for his storming creditors. All that 
he possessed was publicly sold; one of his ships 
arrived in the harbor, but the freight served only 
to pay the remainder of his debts. Poor as a 
beggar, he closed the door of the shop in which 
he had spent many happy days, and directing his 
course through an obscure street, departed from 
Bagdad. 

His consort, the sole companion in his misery, 
as they journeyed onward side by side, offered 
the consolation of soothing words and cheering 
hopes, and endeavored to disperse his grief. 
She succeeded but little; the remembrance of 
his misfortune was too fresh in Machmud’s mem- 
ory; he saw yet before him the minarets of the 
city in which his brother lived, who had remain- 
ed cold and unmoved in his reverse of fortune. 

Nobody ever made any inquiries of Omar 
about his brother; in order not to have occasion 
to pity him, he consoled himself with the imagi- 
nation that, perhaps, all yet might have happen- 
ed well. However, his credit, too, had suffered 
by his brother's failure in business; men became 
distrustful towards him; and several merchants 
put not their funds in his hands with such wil- 
lingness as formerly. To this was added, that 
Omar now became very close and exacting in 
his dealings, and appeared proud on account of 
his acquired fortune, that he made himself many 
enemies, who rejoiced when he suffered any 
injury. 

It seemed as if fate was about to punish him 
for his ingratitude towards his brother, for one 
loss followed in a short time upon another. 
Omar, who was desirious of re-obtaining quickly 
the lost money, ventured greater sums, and these 
also went by the board. He ceased to meet his 


ral; all his creditors announced themselves at the 
same time; and dire ruin stared the once pros- 
perous tradesman in the face. Omar, during bis 
times of success, had sought to conciliate no one 
whose friendship might have been of service to 
him in the hour of depression; therefore, he found 
none now who would succor him in his embar- 
rassment. He saw no other alternative before 
him, but, in the night, to leave secretly the city, 
and to try whether fortune would be more favor- 
able to him in another clime. 

The small stock of money which he had been 
able to take with him, was soon exhausted. His 
disquietude increased in proportion as his means 
decreased ; he saw himself approaching the most 
distressing state of poverty,—and there was no 
way to escape from it. 

He had now reached the Persian boundary. 
His money was nearly all expended; there only 
remained three little coins, which barely sufficed 
to pay for a supper in the next caravansary. 
Omar had travelled far that day, and he began to 
feel the keen promptings of hunger. As the sun 
was already near the second stage of his journey, 
the weary traveller quickened his steps in order 
to reach a place of refuge, in which he might 
spend this night, perhaps the last of his pilgrimage. 

‘“* How unfortunate am I!” began he to himself. 
“How the fates persecute me, and seek my mise- 
ry !—what terrible prospects open themselves to 
my eyes! I shall be compelled to live by the 
alms of pitiful souls; I shall be compelled to bear 
it, if one rejects me seornfully ; I shall not be al- 
lowed to murmur, when the spendthrift passes 
haughtily by, when he does not deign to look at 
me, but throws away a hundred gold pieces for 
a miserable sport.—O poverty! how canst thou 
degrade man! How unequally and unjustly does 
fortune divide its treasures! It heaps all its fa- 
vors upon the vicious, and suffers the virtuous to 
die of hunger!” 

The rocky height to which Omar had to climb 
made him fatigued; he seated himself upon a 
mound of turf and rested. He leaned his head 
upon his hand, and indulged in gloomy reflec- 
tions on his condition. He was disturbed in his 
revery by a beggar, who had dragged his trem- 
bling form before him, and was murmuring an 
unintelligible request. This object of compas- 
sion was ragged and emaciated; his burning 
eyes were lying deep in his head; and his pale, 
shrunken features touched the heart, and com- 
pelled it to pity. When the attention of Omar 
was directed to this poor creature. murmuring an 
indistinct sound between its lips, it stretched forth 
its lean hand towards him. He asked for the 
name of the mendicant, when he discovered from 
the same inarticulate mumble of the lips, that 





obligations; distrust against him became gene- 


this unfortunate man was also deaf and dumb. 
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O, how unspeakably happy am I! he ex- 
claimed ;—and yet I complain. Why may [ not) 
work ;—why not obtain my necessaries by the | 
labor of my hands? How willingly would this | 
miserable being exchange situations with me, | 
and deem himself happy! By the beard of the 
prophet! I am ungrateful towards Heaven. 

Seized by a sudden pity, he drew out the last 
silver coins from his pocket, and gave them to. 
the beggar, who continued his way after a mute 
expression of gratitude. Omar felt the ease and | 
gladness of a man who has suddenly been re- | 
lieved of a load. 
to him, after the manner of a picture, how misera- 
ble man can be, in order to reprove him for his sel- 
fish repinings. He now felt strength in himself to 
suffer poverty, and, by his activity, to endeavor 
to improve his condition. He busied his fancy 
with plans by which he would support himself, 
and only wished an opportunity near to show 
how industrious he could be. After his noble 
pity towards the beggar,—after the liberality with 
which he had given him his whole fortune, he 


experienced a sensation which, till then, he had | 


been a stranger to. 

A steep rock overshadowed the place where 
Omar had been sitting, and he ascended it with 
a light heart, in order to gain a prospect over the 
country, which was embellished by the fading 
light of the sun. He saw below him the beau- 


tiful world, with its fresh plains and majestic 
mountains, with the dark forests and red glitter- 
ing streams, the golden net of the light of sun- 


set extended over all; and he felt himself as a 

prince who governed this fair realm, and com- 

manded the mountains, forests. and streams. 
He was sitting on the top of the rock, lost in 


resolved to wait here for the rising of the moon, 
and then he would continue his journey. The | 
redness of the setting sun faded away, and dusky | 
twilight descended from the clouds; soon the dark | 
night followed it. 
blue vault, and the earth rested and was hushed 
in a solemn silence. Omar looked with staring 
eyes into the dark night, and his eyes lost them- 
selves in the infinite number of the stars. 
contemplating the abodes of the happy, he adored 
the majesty of God, and felt holy emotions per- 
vading his soul. 
of light appeared on the distant horizon. It 
arose surrounded with beams of faint blue lus- 
tre, and approached, like a glittering meteor, to 
the centre of the heavens. The stars receded 
with a paler effulgence, and, like a reflection of 
Aurora, a sparkling illumination passed through 
the whole sky, and rained down a shower of del- 
icate reddish rays.—Omar was astonished at the 
marvellous phenomenon, and was delighted with 


The Invisible One had shown | 








The stars glittered in the dark | 





the strange and beautiful light: the forests and 
| mountains around gleamed in a soft silvery sheen; 
‘the distant clouds were swimming in a pale pur- 
ple flood ; and, like a golden tint, the halo vault- 
ed itself over Omar. 

‘** Be saluted of me, noble, compassionate, vir- 
tuous man,” a sweet voice called down from 
above ;—“‘ thou pitiest misery, and the Lord look- 
eth down upon thee with delight!” 

Like the dulcet tones of a flute, the winds of 
‘the night whistled around Omar; his breast 
heaved with various emotions ; and his eyes were 
intoxicated with the magnificence of the specta- 
cle, and his ears with the heavenly harmonies, 
Out of the splendor a form of light stepped forth 
and placed itself before the enraptured gazer; it 
was Asrael, the shining angel of God.—* As- 
cend with me upon these beaming rays into the 
habitation of the happy,” spoke the sweet voice 
again; ‘for thou hast deserved it, on account of 
thy generosity, to behold the garden of the faith- 
ful, with its blessedness.” 

“Lord,” Omar said tremblingly, “as a mortal, 
how shall I be able to follow thee? My earthly 
body is not yet taken from me.” 

‘Give thy hand to me,” commanded the form 
of light. Omar reached it forth with trembling 
rapture, and they glided along the shining rays, 
through the clouds, amidst the stars, and the 
sweet tones went behind them, and morning twi- 
light placed itself in their way, and exhalations 
of flowers spiced the air. 

Suddenly it beeame night. Omar uttered a 
sharp cry of pain, and found himself lying in 
thick darkness below at the foot of the steep 
rock, with a crushed arm. ‘The moon was just 


‘raising itself up behind a hill, and by its faint 
contemplation of the surrounding scene. He. 


glimmer shone into the valley surrounded with 
rocks.—**O me! thrice unhappy one!” Omar 
cried out, pouring forth his lamentations to the 
‘solitude around, when his senses recovered 
from the violent shock.—“ Was heaven not sat- 
isfied with my misery, that it should throw me, 
during a deceitful dream, from the top of the 


rock, and break my limbs, that I may become a 
| prey to hunger and pain too? 
Thus | 


Does it thus re- 
ward the pity that I showed to a miserable one! 
Who was ever unhappier than 1?” 

A form dragged itself painfully along through 


Suddenly it seemed as if a ray | the valley,—he recognized in it the beggar to 


whom he had given the remainder of his fortune. 
Omar called to him in a beseeching tone, that he 
would divide with him the alms which he had 
received from him; but the cripple hobbled on 
his way, without showing avy heed to what was 
said. Omar, with the querulous petulancy of 
one in suffering, harrassed himself with doubts 
as to whether the beggar had heard him, or 
whether he only feigned deafness in order to 
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have a right not to trouble himself about him.—|the exile, and he recovered his lost fortune in a 
+Am I not now more miserable than this out-| short time; and when his old benefactor died, he 


cast!”’ Omar poured forth his complaints to| made him his heir. 


the ear of night; but it proved as dull as that of 
the beggar.—** Who will commiserate me,” an 
sighed, ‘tas now all is taken from me, which might 


After Omar had recovered from the effects of 


his wounds, he travelled with the caravan to Is- 
pahan, where he was again established in busi- 


have consoled me!” He fetched a deep groan,|ness. In the process of time he married; butin 
as his arm suddenly remiuded him of its hurt;/ all his prosperity, he never again forgot his obli- 
like glowing fire it burned in his bones, and every | gations to his brother. Both passed through 


breathing caused pain to him. He silently con- 
sidered his fate, and now for the first time in a) 
long while, the thought of his brother entered 
his mind. 

“OQ, where art thou, generous soul!” he ex- 
claimed ; “ perhaps the sword of the destroying 
angel has already struck thee ;—misery, perhaps, 
has consumed thee in the most oppressive pov- 
erty, and thou hast cursed thy poor brother in 
the hour of death! Alas, I have deserved it— 
on account of thee, I suffer now the punishment 
for my ingratitude, for my hardness of heart— 
heaven is just!—And I could yet walk on so 
proudly, and call to God as a witness of my vir- 
tue! O heaven! grant forgiveness to the sinner, | 
who subjects himself to thy punishment without | 
murmuring. 

Omar’s mind wandered in sad thoughts, he 
recollected with what brotherly kindness Mach- 
mud had received him at that time, when he 
came a poor wanderer to Bagdad. He reproach- 
ed himself because he made so poor a return for 
his brother’s generosity, inasmuch as he had 
basely refused ‘to lend him the assistance which 
might have saved him; he longed for death as 
the end of his punishment and sufferings. The 
moon had now illumined the country clearly ; 
and a small caravan of camels was seen slowly 
traversing the valley. The love of life was awa- 
kened in Omar at this sight, and with a dolorous 
voice, he ealled upon the passing people for help. 
One of them laid him carefully upou a camel, 
telling him that he should have his wounds dress- | 
ed in the next city, which the caravan reached at | 
the break of day. 

The humane merchant took upon himself the 
task of attending to the unfortunate Omar, and 
what was his surprise to recognize in him his 
brother! Omar’s feeling of shame was without 
limits; so was the pityof Machmud. One broth- 
er asked pardon, and the other had already for- 
given; tears were running from the faces of both, 
and the most touching reconciliations took place 
between them. 

In the account of himself, which Machmud 
gave to his brother, he related that, after his im- 
poverishment, he went to Ispahan, and there be- 
came acquainted with a rich old merchant, who 
soon conceived an affection for him, and assisted 





him with his fortune. Luck was favorable to 


their existence in the greatest peace, and were 
for the whole city a pattern of fraternal affection. 





THE MYSTIC HARP, 


BY MRS. E. J. EAMES. 


“ The viewless spirit of a lonely sound.” 
Byron. 


Thou magic Harp of meaning melancholy 
Wherefore when twilight deepens still and lone— 

When glittering stars come forth, the high and holy, 
Is heard no more thy voice’s thrilling tone. 

By singing stream and babbling fount, 

Green-wood and vale, and purple-tinted mount. 


II. 


Thou wert a glorious dream of ages olden 
Shap’d by some genii-bard of Eastern land. 
Where the wing’d hours were ever bright and golden, 
The shining air soft, odorous and bland, 
And round thy beauteous bower at eventide 
Clusters of radiant shapes were wont to glide. 


Ill. 


Now from thy thrilling strings come erial snatches 
Of beautiful, but broken melody— 
Anon the ear of the rapt list’ner catches 
A full rich flood of melting harmony. 
O, thou strange Harp! what spirit weird composed 
The mystic sounds, within thy frame enclosed ? 


IV. 


And when the warm lips of the red sunrise 

‘Touch’d the wove veil of breathing mist and leaves 
Around thy forest home :—then to the skies 

Rose softest strains, such as the Lyrist weaves 
In the sweet solemn chant that fills with prayer 
Some temple-dome, charming the upper air. 


Vv. 


And dark-eyed ones, by stream and tree-shade kneeling ; 
In the deep hush of the clear summer night, 

Caught the wild echo of thy music stealing 
Above, around—o’er dale, and rocky height. 

And bent in ’wildering ecstasy to hear 

Its tender cadence floating soft and clear, 
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Vi. 


Thy voice is silent now—thy song has vanished 
As melts the morning dew from sun-lit flowers. 

Thy cords are severed from their shrine; and banished 
All save thy memory, from Earth’s dim bowers! 

So fades the Beautiful :—so changed and cold 

Our brightest hopes become,—strange Harp of old! 


New York, March 1850. 





THE SELDENS OF SHERWOOD. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


Hence bashful cunning! 
And prompt me plain and holy imnocence. 


Shakspeare. 





Mrs. Mason’s suggestion that Henry Grattan | 
was attached to Edith by feelings much stronger | 
and warmer than those of friendship, was at first. 
denied by her with an air of earnestness and | 
simplicity, which made it impossible to doubt her | 
sincerity ; but like applying a torch to a train of, 
powder, the idea once presented, a number of 
corroborating circumstances flashed simultane- 
ously upon her mind. The denial had scarcely 
died away upon her lips, before a change so in- 
stantaneous had passed over Edith’s whole coun- 
tenance and manner, that an observer less kind 
and just than Mrs. Mason, would have attributed 
it to the compunctious visitings of conscience, 
but she at once perceived that the truth had for 
the first time rushed upon Edith’s mind; that 
this conviction was as painful as it was sudden, 
a glance at her face was sufficient to show. Sor- 
row and perplexity were equally visible upon her 
brow, and after a moment’s silence, she said ina 
tone of deep emotion: “God grant that it may 
not be so;—it would be indeed one of the most 
afflicting circumstances of my life, but at all 
events, my dear Mrs. Mason, I cannot thank you 
sufficiently for having opened my eyes to the pos- 
sibility of this danger. You do not know how 
much I need a friend like you, and though I con- 
fess I am a little proud, a little wayward, and | 
very headstrong, still 1 hope you will never fail 
to counsel me when you think I need it.” 

‘I find that I have not been mistaken in you, 
my dear young friend,” said Mrs. Mason, kindly 
pressing Edith’s hand, “and shall never doubt 
that you will receive my counsel in the spirit in 
which it is given, whatever you may think of its 
propriety.” 

“I must confess,” replied Edith, with asmile, 





“that many female proprieties, as they are called, 
have always appeared to me very small matters, 
partly because the opinion of the world is to me 
a matter of supreme indifference; partly, too, I 
suppose, from having been so much withdrawn 
from feminine influence; yet I have sometimes 
suspected that I have regarded these things as of 
too little importance. But though the opinion of 
the world has so little weight with me, advice 
from you on any subject, will always be treated 
by me with the most grateful consideration and 
respect, and if I do not promise you that I shall 
always adopt it implicitly, it is because I love 
you too much to say any thing to you but the 
whole truth.” 

Anna Maria just then approached, and Mrs. 
Mason suddenly changed the conversation to 
some indifferent topic; but the transition was 
made with so natural an air and manner, that 
Edith intervally wondered at her address. Anna 
Maria had always been annoyed at the intimacy 
between Mrs. Mason and Edith, and their long 


conference had awakened uneasy suspicions in 


her mind, but these were immediately dispelled 
by the evident depression and abstraction of 
Edith Fitzgerald, for it was quite certain that 
the nature of Mrs. Mason’s communication must 
have been any thing but agreeable. 

Edith passed a sleepless and miserable night. 
She was bound to the Grattans not only by af- 
fection, but by pity, and to a strong and noble 
mind like hers, by one of the strongest of all 
ties, the sort of protecting kindness which she 
had always extended towards them. 

Mrs. Grattan was the widow of one of the 


| most intimate friends Mr. Fitgzerald had ever 


had. She was left at the death of her husband 
with slender pecuniary resources, utterly igno- 
rant of :y world and its ways, with unusual 
delicacy of constitution, great natural sensibility, 
and, from having always loved to depend upon 
others, a judgment unformed and vacillating. 
Her mind was quick in its perceptions, her liter- 
ary tastes were cultivated, and her information 
on general subjects was unusually extensive for 
a lady of that time ; but there was not the clight- 
est shade of pretension about her, and her man- 
ner appeared to solicit sympathy and indulgence 
from all around her. Inshort, she was just such 
a person, as all people of generous heart would 
feel themselves imperatively called on to aid 
and protect; and though the days of chivalry 
are past, its spirit can never be extinct, and Mr. 
Fitzgerald was strongly imbued with the feeling 
which made a knight-errant in the middle ages, 
and a gentleman in the highest sense of the word 
in the present day. 

Mr. Fitzgerald’s purse was always at Mrs. 
Grattan’s command, though it was a matter of 
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the utmost difficulty and address to persuade her 
sometimes to accept what he called a loan from 
him. His house was always open to Henry and 
herself, and wild as Edith was, and so unaccus- 
tomed to control or reproof that often in the ex- 
uberance of her mirth, she forgot the proper tone 
of deference even towards her father, her tone 
and manner were always most gentle and res- 
pectful towards Mrs. Grattan, and though she 
would vindicate her rights, and maintain her in- 
dependence with regard to Gerald, to Henry she 
was always willing to surrender the favorite play- 
thing, the first strawberries, or the earliest roses. 
When reproached for this sometimes by Gerald, 
when they were children, she would say—** You 
know I don’t love Henry as much as I do you, 
my own brother Gerald, but then he will never 
stand up for himself, and that makes me so sorry 
for him.” 


After Mrs. Grattan’s removal of residence, at 
her uncle’s invitation, circumstances separated 
her son and herself almost entirely from the Fitz- 
geralds; her uncle, Mr. Danvers, required her 
constant attention and companionship, as his 
health was broken down, and the state of his 
nerves rendered him irritable. Henry Grattan 
was provided with the best teachers that could 
be procured, and when he was of sufficient age, 
was sent to college, and his pursuits entirely sep- 
arated him from his early friends. It is true, he 
always thought of Mr. Fitzgerald and his house- 
hold, especially Edith, with the warmest affee- 
tion and gratitude; but alas for human nature, 
absence, in most cases, so far weakens the ties 


that bind mortals together, as to teach them, in. 


the common phrase, to do without each other. 
This curative process takes place at all ages, 
and amongst people of every class, but with 
none so certainly and rapidly as with young men, 
to whom life is opening with its thousand bright 
and vague hopes, and whom ambition is contin- 
ually urging onward to the goal, which is con- 
tinually receding as they approach. 


Unfortunately for Henry Grattan’s worldly 
prospects, his tastes and aspirations were exclu- 
sively literary; he shrank with horror from the 
angry strife of the political arena, and even had 
it not been on this account distasteful, specula- 
tions on the science of government possessed in 
themselves no attractions for him, the technicali- 
ties and the drudgery of professional pursuits he 
abhorred, while the paths of literature were ir- 
resistibly alluring to a mind naturally contempla- 
tive, imaginative, dreamy, a character geutle, re- 
fined and fastidious. 

In a country such as Virginia, just emerging 
from a Revolution, which had given her a place 
among the nations of the earth, opening a thou- 





sand avenues of fame and fortune to her sons, all 
however requiring active exertion, or mental ef- 
fort, directed to the engrossing objects of prima- 
ry interest, politics, law, agriculture and com- 
merce,—literature, like Noah’s dove, found nota 
resting-place for the sole of her foot. Henry 
Grattan was fully aware of the state of public 
opinion; he knew that he must not look for the 
encouragement of cotemporaries, for pecuniary 
rewards—for even a bare subsistence, by his pen ; 
that his literary labors, if successful, would be 
regarded even by those who were capable of ap- 
preciating or understanding them, as a misappli- 
cation of intellect, a turning aside from the great 
business of life to pursuits comparatively trifling 
and subordinate. Yet for her own sake, he 
would gladly have devoted himself to literature, 
lived in the past, and distant future, and deemed 
it happiness enough to commune with the glori- 
ous dead of all ages and countries, to catch liv- 
ing fire from the master spirits of his own time, 
to soar to the empyrean regions of intellect, far 
above the mists, the din, the strife of this work- 
ing-day world, with even the distant and uncer- 
tain hope, that posterity would hereafter assign 
him a place with those who are destined to cause 
the hearts of millions to throb long after their 
own have mouldered into dust, and the very rest- 
ing-place of their ashes is forgotten. 

Henry Grattan had, however, enough of world- 
ly wisdom and natural affection to perceive that 
his mother and uncle were right in urging him 
to the choice of some profession, which might 
enable him to gain an honorable independence. 
After many changes, Henry, though with infi- 
nite disgust, resolved on studying medicine; but 
luckily for the community, for a physician can 
scarcely be skilful who hates his profession, Mr. 
Danvers died suddenly, and bequeathed to Henry 
all his possessions, after the death of Mrs. Grat- 
tan, who was to hold them during her life. This 
inheritance would secure to Henry a competence, 
which was all that he desired, and joyfully aban- 
douing the pursuits of ambition and wealth, he 
gave himself up to literary studies, and the sweet, 
vague dreams inspired by his love for Edith. He 
shrank from declaring this love, for he felt that 
were Edith to say she could not reciprocate his 
passion, it would be to him a sentence of doom, 
and fear so far predominated over hope, that he 
preferred doubt to certainty. The sweetness 
and confidence with which Edith treated him— 
the habits of intimacy which subsisted between 
them, were the charm of his existence, and he 
could not bear to forfeit these, which he knew he 
must do, were he to acquaint her with the real 
state of his heart, unless his affection was re- 
turned. Resting on the distant hope, that if 
Edith did nct yet love him, time and his entire 
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Sevetinn might win tial to do 80, ove gave himself inioduaed as Hones perceiv ot: a scarcely ecqrened 
up to dreams as vain as they were bright. | smile of satisfaction playing on Mrs. Grattan’s 
The pleasing state of delusion in which Henry | lip. 
indulged, was not destined however long to con-| “ How unspeakably delighted Henry would be 
tinue. Edith had no sooner become aware that | to hear you say so!” 
she had innocently endangered Henry’s happi-| “I hope he cannot doubt that he is almost 
ness, than she resolved on the course which she | as dear to me as a brother.” 
intended to pursue; her usual practice in all | The embarrassment and emotion so visible in 
cases of difficulty, was to cut the Gordian knot, | Edith’s manner, were so unlike the usual frank 
not brooking the delay and uncertainty of at-| and kind tone with which she spoke of Henry, 
tempting to untie it. She had no friend from that it awakened a vague, yet delightful hope in 
whom she could ask assistance in this case, and | the heart of his mother, that her son was beloved; 
painful as it would be, indelicate as it might ap-| and Edith read in Mrs. Grattan’s beaming eye, 
pear, she determined to destroy herself the delu- | that her speech had had a directly contrary effect 
siou she had created. Full of this idea, she was | from that which she had intended it to produce. 
pleased to receive a note from Mrs. Grattan in-| With an effort that sent the blood from her cheek 
forming her that Henry had left home, on an |to her heart, Edith took Mrs. Grattan’s hand af- 
unexpected call of business, that he would be | fectionately between her own, as she added, with 
absent for a day or two, and requesting she would | a sudden change of tone and manner : 
visit her as soon as possible. Henry seldom left} ‘ You know I have always despised, perhaps 
home even for a day, and Edith determined to |a little too much, many of the Lilliputian cords 
avail herself immediately of this opportunity to_ ‘of decorum with which women are shackled, 


visit Mrs. Grattan. and endeavor with the utmost | and [ am about now to give you proof of this, 


gentleness and kindness. to remove the idea, if by entering upon a subject which most women 
such a one existed, that she entertained any sen-| would shrink from being the first to mention.” 
timents but those of sisterly affection towards her! Edith paused for a moment, for Mrs. Grattan 
son. No one could have felt such a task to be a | was so rapidly yielding up her imagination to 
more severe trial than Edith did, but all personal |the delightful vision of hope, which her young 
considerations vanished before the pain of afflict-| friend had so unintentionally called up, that it 
ing friends, who loved her so truly and sincerely, again became apparent to the distressed Edith, 
and whose sensibilities were so tender; and she | that she was increasing the difficulties of her ex- 
would gladly have incurred the ridicule of dis-| planation. 
tressing herself at an imaginary passion, and at-| ‘My dear Edith,” Mrs. Grattan was begin- 
tempting to destroy what had never existed, for| ning, in a tone of the most soothing fondness, 
the certainty that Henry's happiness was safe, as; when Edith pressing the hand she still held, ex- 
far as it regarded her. claimed—* Hear me to the end, my dear friend: 
As Edith approached Myrtle Grove, for this|I was about to say, that I have lately heard a 
was the name of Mrs. Grattan’s residence, her|report, which has caused me much distress and 
heart beat thick and fast, and she would gladly | vexation, and though it would seem, according 
have given thousands if they could have relieved |-to common observances, you were the last per- 
her of her self-imposed task. Struggling, how-|son to whom I ought to communicate it, I have 
ever, against the feeling which was palsying her judged differently. It is only within the course 
resolution, she replied with an assured tone of|of the last few days that I have ever entertained 
cheerfulness to Mrs. Grattan’s delighted greet-|even a transient suspicion that any one could 
ings, and prepared to wait for a good opening to think Heury Grattan entertained for me any 
enter on the dreaded subject. Poor Edith, a} ‘other than a brother's love.” 
good opening on such a subject to an idolising| It was impossible to look in Edith’s face and 
mother was impossible, and she hourly felt it to | to doubt the sincerity and deep feeling with which 
be more so, until Mrs. Grattan at length perceiv- | |ehe spoke. Mrs. Grattan’s counten ance show ed 
ed the increasing dejection and abstraction of her! a depth of disappointment which language is ut- 
young friend, not without gratification, as she|terly inadequate to express; and she gazed si- 
fondly ascribed it to Henry’s absence. lently in Edith’s face for two or three minutes, 
“How very kind it was in you,” said Mrs.| without the power or inclination to utter a sylla- 
Grattan, “to visit me to-day, my dear: Henry|ble. She knew not how fondly she had cher- 
is so seldom from home, that I feel really deso-|ished the hope that Henry’s love was returned, 
late when he is absent.” until this hope was forever destroyed; but her 
“Yes, you must doubtless miss him sadly, for| own disappointment was forgotten in sympathy 
even to me, his absence makes a void.” Edith! with the acute pain, which she knew this plain 
eolored as she uttered these words, and hercolor| declaration of Edith’s would cause her son. 
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“It is not,” said Edith with painful and in-| never love those who most resemble us, and it is 
creasing effort, “that I do not fully appreciate| a wise provision of nature that we should not. 
the value of such a heart as Henry’s; it is be-| I knéw your inflexibility of will, my dear Edith, 
cause I know better than any one but yourself| almost tke only fault I ever perceived in your 
how few deserve such a treasure, that the very | character; but I know too, that you have al- 
possibility of his feeling a sort of love for me,| ways loved me—and for my sake, for Henry’s 
which I could not return, would grieve me be-| sake, only promise, that without binding your- 
yond expression. I would gladly iacur the ridi-| self, you will permit him to endeavor to gain 
cule which almost necessarily attaches to a mis-| your love.” 
taken supposition of this sort, to hear yousay| “For your sake, for his, for my own, dearest 
that the report is perfectly unfounded.” friend, I must refuse this request. It is all im- 

Mrs. Grattan sighed deeply and her eyes filled| portant that Henry should. know the truth at 
with tears, as she said in a pleading tone, “Is it} once: delay would only aggravate the evil. I 
then quite impossible, that his devotion, his rare | | know, I am sure, it is utterly impossible my feel- 
virtues and endowments, which I have heard you ings can change in ahis matter; and though my 
so often acknowledge, may not at last win your, | affeetion for him can never change its nature, yet 
heart, my dear Edith! You could never find it is so strong, so true, that | would make great 
one who would love you with a truer, deeper de- | sacrifices to secure his happiness. Believe me, 
votion.” it is necessary that you should disclose to him at 

Edith thought at this moment, that if she could once the real state of my sentiments; otherwise, 
have realized the pain which she should inflict,! painful as it would be, indelicate as it might ap- 
she would never have found courage to have' pear, I must myself make him acquainted with 
made such an avowal of her feelings; but it was| them.” 
kindest now not to recede, besides it was not in| “This blow is so overwhelming, that I can 
Edith’s nature to weaken the truth, or to pre- | scarcely resolve how to act. If this, however, is 
varieate, even to spare pain to those who were. | your final determination, I must endeavor to pro- 
dearest to her. “I love you,’ she said, “ too! nounce to Henry his doom, though I feel doubly 
dearly to deceive you, even were it in my nature | every pang that I inflict.” 
to do so. I have a sister's love for Henry, and| “What canI do,” said Edith, greatly distress- 
it would be totally impossible that I should ever| ed; “ could any effort of mine avail, how gladly 
feel any other sort of affection for him; and it I would make any sacrifice to restore things to 
surprises as much as it grieves me, thathe should’ their former state.” 
entertain any other sentiments towards me. I| “I do not blame you, my dear Edith; nor can 
hope and believe that this feeling will pass away,! 1 doubt wow, for I have known the sincerity of 
for my qualities are not those naturally caleula-| your character from a child, that you were un- 
ted to inspire Jove in a person of his character, | sequainted with the deep, and, alas! fatal im- 
and disposition, and [ trust, that as it has only: pression you have made on Henry’s heart. But 
been produced by the circumstances in which we | since, as it respects him, the evil can searcely be 








were placed, acting on a peculiarly imaginative 
and susceptible temperament, that if these were 


changed, bis sentiments would undergo a like al-| 
Some fair, geutle, sweet creature, like | 


teration. 
Virginia Selden, is the being whom nature in- 
tended for Henry, and would make him far hap- 
pier than it would be possible for me ever to do.” 

Another deep sigh from Mrs. Grattan was for 
some minutes her only reply ; at last she said in 
a tone so sad, that it fell cold as ice on Edith’s 
heart :—“ There are some disappointments so 
deep, so blighting, that no conviction of the un- 
reasonableness of the hopes we have entertained 
can console or support us under them. Would 
that I could believe my poor Henry’s love is 
the creature ouly of circumstance, and will pass 
away as easily as it arose, but I kaow him bet- 
ter, Edith. Nor ean I console myself by the 
belief, that even had his love been requited, your 
characters would be unsuitable. Your usual 
discernment has failed you here; we seldom or 


Vor. XVI—29 


increased, unless you have resolved never to 
marry, or love another, why pronounce so deci- 
dedly, that it is utterly impossible you can ever 
change? A ray of hope, if it were necessary 
afterwards to withdraw even this, would prevent 
Henry's grief from becoming despair.” 

Edith’s very brow became crimson, as she 
hesitated for a moment whether she could so far 
bow her pride, as to acknowledge there was 
another she preferred to Hlenry Grattan ; it was, 
however, only a momentary doubt, for she de- 
termined immediately that it was not necessary 
she should so far abase herself; and she replied 
in that firm tone, which she had always perceiv- 
ed produced immediate effect on Mrs. Grattan. 

“ Because the sooner we know the truth, of 
whatever nature it may be, the better it is for us 
in the ead; and I am perfectly certain that my 
sentiments can never change onthissubject. You 
would acknowledge the truth of this assertion, if 





I were to say it would be utterly impossible that 
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any circumstances could make me regard Gerald 
Devereux as a lover, and | know that it would be 
equally impossible that 1 should ever regard 
Henry Grattan in that light. As you value his 
happiness, or mine, dearest Mrs. Grattan, do not 
urge me; if you knew how much I suffer in 
causing pain to those whose happiness has al- 
ways been so precious to me, you would forgive 
me, and ask me no more to allow Henry to be 
deluded, for an instant, by false expectations. 
Remove this delusion utterly, and in time he will 
regard me again as a true friend and sister.” 

Mrs. Grattan shook her head mournfully, but 
she knew from Edith’s look and tone, there was 
no change of determination to be hoped for from 
her. A long silence ensued, and after an hour 
or two spent in expressions of feeling, or in fits 
of reverie by Mrs. Grattan and Edith, time which 
appeared to the latter interminable, she rose to 
take her leave. She pressed Mrs. Grattan’s 
hand between both her own, kissed her with 
tearful eyes, as she said—* Will you try still to 
love me, and if you would not make me very 
unhappy. promise to claim my services and at- 
tentions as you would those of a daughter, when- 
ever they can be either useful or agreeable to 
you!” 

“TI could not help loving you, Edith, even if I 
would, and you may be sure that I forgive you, 
when I say, that were I in any exigence, you 
would be the first person in the world on whom 
I should call; but alas! our paths in life will, I 
fear, be more and more widely separated.” 

Edith replied only, by a look, as she again 
kissed her—but that assured Mrs. Grattan more 
strongly than a volume of words could have done, 
of the depth of sorrow and tenderness in her 
heart. Yet there was an expression of fixed re- 
solve so mixed with sadness on her brow, it con- 
vinced her too that there was nothing to hope for 
Henry Grattan. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


The days and the nights pass, and I am never the nearer 
to any thing, but that one to which we are all tending, yet 
I love people that leave some traces of their journey be- 
hind them.—Gray’s Letters. 


“* Action, action, action,” said Arthur Selden, 
as he was lingering around the breakfast table, 
which every one had left but Margaret and him- 
self; “though nature gave me activity enough 
to explore the North West passage, or to settle 
colonies on the coast of Africa, and hardihood 
enough to goin a balloon to the moon, I am, owing 
to my good nature, degenerating into a downright 
lazy fellow. Day after day goes away, and my 





father finds it so necessary that I should help 
him to hunt and fish, help him to see the wheat 
reaped, and the corn grow, that I find it impos- 
sible to make a break. And my mother and 
yourself seem to find me almost as indispensable 
in your way; the very servants apply to me when 
any exigency occurs ; Virginia and Reginald are 
the only two members of the household who can 
do without me.” 

“It is true, Reginald and Virginia live more 
in a world of their own, than the other members 
of the household, but I do not think even they, 
especially Virginia, could do well without you.” 

“Poor Virginia, I have teased her too much I 
acknowledge, but then she takes things so lite- 
rally, and so much to heart, and defends herself 
so seriously from every shadow of a fault, that 
the temptation to rally her is almost irresistible. 
However, I have bit my tongue several times 
lately to overcome the temptation, for she looks 
so low-spirited and unresisting, that it is a shame 
to vex her. I suspect that rascally fop, Vernon, 
is the cause of her melancholy, and I feel an al- 
most irresistible desire to pursue him and cut his 
ears off. What fools women are! Lewis Dav- 
enport’s little finger is worth a thousand Augus- 
tus Vernons, and yet Virginia cares no more for 
him than I do for Charlotte.” 

“T thought you had been in love, Arthur, often 
enough to know that the sentiment is not exactly 
voluntary. Iappreciate Lewis as highly as you 
do, and yet I cannot blame Virginia for not loving 
him.” 

“On the contrary, I know that love is in a 
great measure under our own control: pray did 
[ not give up my love for Anne Howard at your 
special request; and it was well I did, for I find 
she is now positively engaged to Campbell, and 
[ dare say he will be a much more suitable match 
for her than I should be.” 

‘You are wisdom itself this morning, Arthur,” 
said Margaret, laughing; “1 admit that love may 
easily be arrested if one can detect it at so early 
a stage, as you did in the case of Anne Howard. 
But to speak of something more to the purpose, 
do you know I have a plan te propose to you, 
which I think will be both agreeable and impro- 
ving ?” 

“ Well, let us hear it Margaret. for I want 
something to amuse me, and Heaven knows I 
want something to improve me sadly. You know 
I never affect airs of humility, but indeed 1 will 
acknowledge to you that [ am sometimes most 
deeply sensible of my own deficiencies. My mind 
is a confused jumble of odds and ends, and I am 
living in a sortof moral and mental chaos—I act 
and think from impulse or accident, and have al- 
ways cheated myself with the hope that some 
sudden contingency would develop my moral en- 
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ergies, and that I should some of these days, in 
rambling over the unexplored regions of my 
miud, light upon some hidden treasure, some pot 
of gold buried in the soil.” 


“T admit that it is time, Arthur, you should 
begin to act more upon system, and no longer 
suffer the excellent natural powers of your mind 
to be employed only as accident, or whim, or 
even good impulses may direct. This must be 
remedied by a course of study suited to your par- 
ticular turn of mind; such, you know, as Charles 
has often urged you to undertake, and without 
being influenced by motives of selfish weakness, 
which would make me unwilling to sacrifice the 
pleasure of having you with us, for your own ad- 
vantage I really think you might find full and 
useful employment for your energies at home, at 
least for some time to come. You must have 
observed papa’s growing disinclination to look 
into his affairs, and I have sometimes feared that 
a cloud is gathering in the horizon which may 
burst upon us when we are least aware, which 
may make your presence very necessary to him. 
You see too how much he depends on you for 
amusement and assistance, and there are a thou- 
sand ways in which you can help him and con- 
tribute to his happiness; and as you are yet so 
young, I do not think your future improvement 
will be sacrificed. Here you have leisure to ac- 
quire the knowledge which you will need before 
you launch out into the active business of life, 
and the moral influence of home is very salutary 
to you too at present.” 


“What a long, sensible speech, spoken with 
the very air of my mother. I wil! promise to 
give it my consideration, and think I will even 
go so far as to look up some of Charles’ plans of 
study, if they are not already used up for gun 
wadding. Since Charles, my mother and your- 
self persist in believing that I have such excel- 
lent natural powers, I yield to the pleasing delu- 
sion, and as I know that I am wofully deficient 
in cultivation, I will try the effect of it upon 
bringing to light these hidden mental treasures. 
This is the only valid plea you urge, my dear 
sister, for my remaining at home, for although 
it is very pleasant and somewhat useful to help 
my father, still as he is in full possession of his 
strength and faculties, I cannot see that it is ne- 
cessary we should both lead a sort of half life, 
helping each other to do what is not more than 
enough for one. And for my extreme youth, 
that is another fallacy, my dear ; Alexander was 
conquering the world at my age.” 


“ Well, if you think any reason I have urged 
sufficient, that will do for the present, though if it 
were necessary, I think I could convince you 
there are many home duties which papa cannot 





well. perform without assistance, and Reginald 
you know is out of the question.” 

‘Entirely: he is politically living, but to all 
other purposes dead. Do you know it is highly 
probable that he will be brought forward as a 
candidate for Congress at our next spring elec- 
tions? My father informs me some of the most 
judicious gentlemen in the district think he will 
certainly be elected. I cannot see for my life 
how he will ever get through the electioneering 
part of the business, and I presume something of 
the sort must be done.” 

“You can help him admirably, Arthur; you 
see reasons for remaining at home seem to mul- 
tiply.” 

‘IT should be much mortified and vexed, I con- 
fess, to see him defeated, and as I make a rule 
of looking no farther than my nose, I shall not 
trouble myself with speculations as to whether 
it will promote his happiness, which is the less 
worth considering, as I am sure nothing ever 
could make him happy.” 

“I hope yet to see Reginald’s love of glory 
and ambitious aspirations, which now make him 
unhappy, under the influence of a high and pure 
principle, which may so regulate them, as to 
make them contribute to his own happiness, and 
the welfare of many. But we have wandered 
far from our point, Arthur: have you no curiosi- 
ty to hear my proposed plan for you ?” 

“ Yes, but if it is a scheme for doing good tell 
me so plainly, and don’t try to cheat me by pass- 
ing it off as amusement.” 

“Certainly not,” said Margaret, laughing; “in 
the first place take it for granted, that I never try 
to cheat any one, but should least of all try the 
experiment on you, as I should be sure of detec- 
tion. Do you not recollect when we received 
Aunt Lennox’s letter the other day, we all agreed 
that some of us ought to accept her kind and 
pressing invitation, and papa seemed very much 
pleased at the idea of our doing so?” 

“Oh yes, I recollect it perfectly, but had no 
idea then of being the scape-goat myself. Seri- 
ously, you do not propose to send me to see Aunt 
Lennox and the girls; what could I do but fall 
in love with one of my cousins—there would be 
nothing else left to prevent my shooting myself 
in a fortnight from the ennui of extreme proprie- 
ty. What hidden end can you propose ?” and 
Arthur laughed so heartily at Margaret’s prepos- 
terous idea, as he called it, that she could not re- 
frain joining him. 

““You jump too rapidly at conclusions, my 
dear brother; I did not propose your going alone.” 

“That alters the case; if you wish to go for a 
short visit, I will cheerfully act as your escort, 
devolving on you all the propriety, affection and 
good sense, which it is necessary should be 
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represented for the honor of ‘the Seldens of 
Sherwood.’” 

“In other circumstances I should think it a 
delightfully pleasant trip, but does it not occur to 
you that change of scene is not necessary for me, 
while Virginia is daily fading and sinking before 
us. Itis of the utmost importance that a vigo- 
rous effort should be made for the recovery of 
her health and spirits, and I know nothing so 
likely to restore the tone of her mind, as to be 
placed in a situation which would compel her 
into exertion.” 

Arthur shrugged his shoulders. ‘ Did it never 
occur to you, Margaret, that my forte is certainly 
not that of ‘ ministering to a mind diseased,’ par- 
ticularly in Virginia’s case, as I should know of 
no consolation which would appear to me at all 
applicable, but to propose to eut off Vernon's 
ears, or give him a horse-whipping. I have ob- 
served with almost as much concern as vexation, 
that Virginia looks every day sadder, and more 
drooping, and would do any thing I could to 
change her mood of mind, were it likely to do 
any good, though you must admit the plan, as far 
as I am concerned, to be one of unmitigated 
penance.” 

** Not at all; you are naturally fond of socie- 
ty, and have really, without flattery, a turn for 
making yourself very pleasiug, which would en- 
able you to succeed, even if you should infringe 
some conventionalities and minor points of eti- 
quette. Besides, you may remember Charles 
said there was nothing of formality or constraint 
about my aunt or cousins—that he made many 
very agreeable acquaintances amongst the young 
gentlemen in the neighborhood. ‘The girls, he 
said, were not only easy but pleasing in their 
manners: indeed, from what he said of Mary, 
though she was then scarcely more than a child, 
I feel almost certain she would be the very girl 
after your own heart.” 

“Then, there is a minor plot in the affair, 
namely, that I should fall in love with Mary Len- 
nox; is it a part of the design that she should 
return it?” 

* Yes, in course of time, but not immediately. 
It is not a part of my plan for you to marry until 
you are at least twenty-five; that is, if I can 
manage you according to my present design, but 
if not, perhaps I shall be obliged to let your mar- 
riage take place at an earlier period. Iam not 
quite sure yet, that Mary is to be the lady of your 
choice, though I confess my prepossessions are 
very strong.” 

‘“* Yes, there are many reasons for such a par- 
tiality—she is called after my mother, said to be 
very much like the Seldens, and calls herself a 
Virginian.” 

“Those are all very good reasons,” said Mar- 





garet, laughing; “ but I have some that are bet- 
ter still: I am sure from what I have heard 
Charles say of her, and from the few letters she 
has written, that she has a heart and head too, 
which is no small thing to say for a young lady 
not much more than seventeen.” 

“But if she is very clever she will not suit me, 
or rather perhaps I shall not suit her.” 

“‘T am not at all uneasy about that Arthur; I 
am quite satisfied that the pot of gold is in your 
possession, and if a part of its contents is buried, 
nothing would so soon enable you to discover it, 
and bring it into action, as the sort of stimulus 
this love affair would give you, if Mary Lennox 
is the girl I suppose her to be.” 

** Well, I will take the matter into considera- 
tion, and tell you whether I acquiesce, after my 
mother, Charles and yourself have determined, 
in family council, what had best be done with 
Virginia and myself.” 

As he uttered these words, Virginia entered 
the room, and Arthur was painfully struck with 
the languor and dejection so touchingly express- 
ed in her whole look and manner. Witha smile 
sadder than tears, she advanced towards Arthur 
and Margaret, saying, as she presented a note to 
Margaret— 

‘Charlotte has sent us an invitation for what 
she calls an impromptu dance this evening :— 
would not Arthur and yourself like to go?” 

“If you are well enough to go with us,” re- 
plied Arthur, in a tone of unusual gentleness, 
“*but perhaps you had rather not go.” 

Virginia’s eyes filled with tears at these kind 
words from Arthur, but with a strong effort to 
control her emotion, she said, “Oh, there is 
nothing the matter with me, so I will go and 
write to Charlotte, that she may expect the plea- 
sure of our company.” 

She glided quickly out of the room. Marga- 
ret and Arthur looked after her for a moment 
sorrowfully, and in silence. 

“If you really think this trip to Maryland will 
do Virginia any good, I will go without farther 
hesitation,” said Arthur. 

“TI felt sure you would, Arthur.” 
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NATIONAL ELECTRICITY. 
Or Physics and Metaphysics in the year 1850. 


“Union for Union’s sake,” this party cries : 

“For Union’s sake Disunion,” that replies. 
Scissors—and lovers—* part to meet again ;” 
And, when they meet, united may remain. 

But, in our government, electrics act : 

Like repels like, and opposites attract. 

To what distressing shocks we’re doomed by fate, 
Who ne’er can join—except to separate ! 
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A MUSIC RHAPSODY. 


BY CHARLES LANMAN,. 


The melting voice through mazes running, 
Untwisted all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony.— Milton. 





Passionately indeed do we love music. Often) 
have we pined for it, even as the starving trav- | 
eller, in the wilderness, hungers after food. When | 
the victim of its power, it ever seemeth that our | 
delight is ineffable, in spite of the sadness it al- 
ways leaves behind. We never studied the art, | 
from very fear of being a sacrilegious trespasser, | 
and therefore can we not tell one note from) 
another. And we would not, if we could, for 
we believe that our enjoyment would be less 
dreamy, and purely intellectual, than now. Its 
power over our feelings is truly wonderful. When 
very happy, it makes us thoughtful,—then a little 
sad,—and afterwards extremely melancholy. And 
when there is a gloom upon our spirit, it cheers | 
our heart, brightens up our countenance, and | 
makes us feel the very joy of life. But, after all, 
a gloom will follow its enjoyment, even as the 
solemn noon of astarlight night the bright efful- 
gence of the mid-day sun. The sunniest days 
of our life, the days when we knew not the bur- 
then of a care, and lived in close and perpetual 
communion with nature, are associated with cer- 
tain melodies, whose memory can never die; 
aud as the music of the human voice, when sup- 
ported by appropriate instruments, only repro- 
duces the harmonies of nature, we cannot won- 
der that it should have an absorbing influence 
upon the more subtle portion of our being. 

We have just emerged from a world of melo- 
dy, and, all breathless with a strange excitement, 
we would re-create a few of the echoes now ring- 
ing through our soul. There were a hundred 
voices, led by the marvellously sweet and clear 
voice of a beautiful woman, and upborne in the 
atmosphere of harmony by the loud-pealing or- 
gan. We are in the full enjoyment of the ca- 
dence, and the swell of song. We are animated 
by a new impulse, which has obtained the mas- 
tery overour being. We are not what we have 
been. Like snow, it seemeth to us, and swifter 
than the evening breeze, are our wings, and 
strange our feelings, as we swoop along the un- 
felt billows of the air. The hours, the seasons, 
the earth, and the heavens, are all striving to 
excel each other in administering to our spirit be- 
wildering and entrancing sensations. 

Listen! Was not that the laugh of a wild and 
happy boy, mingling with the murmur of the 
waves, as he stands upon the shore of ocean, in 


the ear, coming from a bloody battle-field, where 
the under current of sound is made up of the 
prayer for life, the sigh at parting, and the groan 
of agony. Now, we are in the upper air, far, 
far above the silvery and snowy clouds of noon, 
panting with excess of bliss, as a stream seem- 
ingly of heavenly music, glides downward from 
the zenith of deepest blue. We are now upon 
the illimitable plain of ocean, the victim of all 
the elements,—the waves, and darkness, thun- 
der, and the most vivid lightning, and the fiercest 
winds are showering their wrath upon us, and 
our spirit is in despair. Now, we are in a sha- 
dowy recess of the wilderness, drinking in a cho- 
rus of song from unnumbered birds, as they 
enjoy the very bliss of life, and where flowers of 
surpassing beauty are “tolling their perfume on 
the passing air.”” Now, we are startled by the 
hollow boom of cannon from a rock-bound shore, 
and on a surf-covered reef, a splendid ship, with 
a thousand souls, is hastening to a dreadful doom. 
Now, we are hushed into a lucid interval of holy 
pleasure, by the voice, “soft, gentle, and low,” 
of a mother, singing her twilight lullaby beside 
the cradle of her child. We are now in a cold, 
damp prison, listening to the sobs and wails of a 
poor, forsaken maniac, as he calls upon his Ma- 
ker for a deeper curse. A mighty city is now 


enveloped in flames, and with the tumultuous 


din of ringing bells, is mingling the shouting of a 
multitude of terrified men. Now, we stand upon 
the brow of the mightiest of cataracts, listening 
to its solemn and eternal roar, while an eagle is 
shrieking for his prey in the very foam. And 
now, the murmur of gently flowing streams, and 
the laugh «f mountain rills, fall upon the ear, 
filling the mind with images of surpassing beauty. 

Another, and a louder peal, of the organ, and 
there seemeth to be no limit to our wayward, 
and almost frantic fancy. Away we swoop to 
the regions of bitterest cold, and in full view of 
the fantastic Northern Lights, join the Laplander 
in his sledge, and with the utmost speed of the 
reindeer, glide over the snowy plains, bordering 
upon the Arctic Sea. Another peal of the speak- 
ing melody, and we are scaling the cliffs of the 
Rocky Mountains, battling with a summer storm. 
Down from the mountains, with the speed of light- 
ning, and we are upona boundless prairie, covered 
even to the very sky, with buffaloes. the tramp- 
ling of whose hoofs, as they flee before the In- 
dian hunters, shakes the earth to its foundation. 
Anon, we are amid the ruins of a city, in the re- 
mote and sunny clime of Mexico, and the only 
sound that breaks the silence of the scene, is the 
hooting of the heron as she seeks her mate at 
the sunset hour. Midnight, and from one of the 





the glorious sunlight of summer! And now, as 





snowy peaks of the Andes, we are listening to 
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the dreadful plunge of an avalanche, and through 
the cold, thin atmosphere holding communion 
with the moon, and anew galaxy of stars. Anon, 
we are looking with wonder upon the ice-moun- 
tains of the South Pole, where the roar of waves 
is forever heard, and the voice of man is utterly 
unknown. The summer islands of the Pacific 
now come to view, and we glide among them as 


in adream. Over the walls of China, and we! 


explore the mysteries of the most mysterious na- 
tion onthe globe. Into Tartary, and we stand as- 
tonished atits desolation. We visit Turkey, and are 
introduced, by the Sultan, to the female portion of 
his extensive family. We wander among the hills 
and cities of Syria, remembering the marvels of 
the past, and anticipating those of the future. We 
join a caravan,.in the desert, and, mounted upon 
a camel, travel in the shadow of the Pyramids. 
We visit Italy, and admire the wonders of an- 
cient art. The citiesof Europe, with their mag- 
nificent churches; among the Alps; down the 
Rhine, with its mouldering castles; and into 
London, the great Babel of the world, where, 

we suddenly wake out of a troubled sleep, 
and come to our senses. 





SONG, 


From the German of Geibel. 


When stars are wandering through the night, 
Oh come dear love, with me— 

Tis then that in the moonbeams bright 
My bark glides o’er the sea: 


When breezes soft as playful love, 
The golden moon’s mild ray, 

And notes of distant music move 
The soul to melt away. 


When heaven’s blue vault above is still, 
When sleeps the sea at rest, 

*Tis then two loving bosoms thrill, 
Then hearts like ours are blest. 


Then in the stillness glances tell 
What tongue ne’er told of bliss ; 

Then lips no longer lips repel, 
But drink the burning kiss. 


When stars are wandering through the night, 
Then, dearest, come with me; 

*Tis then that in the moonbeams bright 
My bark glides o’er the sea. 


W. R. G. 
Norfolk, Va., 1850. 





THE PROSE WRITERS OF AMERICA* 


The greater portion of this article, it is proper to say, 
appeared some time since, though in several parts, in 
another magazine. The writer for the first time now com- 
bines it into a whole, and having carefully rewritten many 
| passages, submits it as an independent essay. The force 
and beauty of the analysis of Mr. Wessrer’s character 
will be the more readily recognised since his recent noble 
stand in the Senate in behalf of the constitutional rights 
of the South.—[Ed,. Mess. 


No man is more deserving of the public grati- 
tude, than he who teaches a nation to respect 
itself. A proper confidence in one’s own stand- 
ards, in one’s own judgment, and in one’s own 
abilities, is so important for the full development 
of intellectual capacity, and social dignity and 
happiness, and moral power, that it ought to 
be considered a duty of every one who holds 
the place of a guide or teacher, to implant and 
cultivate it in the subjects of his care, whether 
communities or individuals. Personal or nation- 
al vanity, indeed, may become, even, bloated, 
upon the contempt and ridicule of the rest of the 
world; but an honorable self-dependence, a man- 
ly self-reliance, can be inspired only by contem- 
plating, as external, the monuments of one’s own 
character and ability, or by seeing that others re- 
gard them with esteem and deference and admi- 
ration. For either purpose, of enabling the lit- 
erary genius of the country to know itself, ob- 
jectively, or of causing other countries to receive 
the complete impression of its power, we hold 
such efforts as have been made by Mr. GriswoLp 
to beof great value. He has done a useful work, 
and he has done it well. The book now before 
us is more than respectable ; it is executed ably, 
and in many parts brilliantly. In some respects 
it is an extraordinary work; such as few menin 
America, perhaps, except its author, could have 
produced, and he, only after years of sedulous 
investigation, and under many advantages of 
circumstance or accident. He has long shown 
himself to be of Cicero’s mind: ‘ Mihi quidem 
nulli satis eruditi videntur, quibus nostra ignota 
sunt.’ The distribution of the various writers 
into their classes, and the selection of represen- 
tatives of each class or type, exhibit much skill. 
Many passages present fine specimens of origi- 
nal and just criticism, eloquently delivered. We 
differ from Mr. Griswoxip sometimes, but never 
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without a respect for his judgment, and never 
without feeling that we owe it to the public in 
all cases to give areason why we do not assent 
to the conclusions of so candid and discrimina- 
ting a judge. We acknowledge Mr. Griswoip 
to be a good critic ; and if his personal friends, or 
others, claim for him the title of a writer of first- 
rate merit, we make no other hesitation than 
that we have not yet seen quite enough of origi- 
nal matter from his pen. ‘The strength of the 
eagle.’ says Mr. Hawuam, ‘is to be measured, 
not only by the height of his place, but by the 
time that he continues on the wing.’ If the au- 
thor of the ‘ Prose Writers’ will produce an en- 
tire volume on some continuous subject, in the 
same style of fearless and acute discussion, and 
of graceful and elegant composition, which is 
displayed in some of the paragraphs here— 
which we do not question his ability to do—we 
shall readily admit his right to take a place 
among the foremost authors of the country. ‘The 
present volume we have read with constant in- 
terest and frequent admiration. We have de- 
rived more instruction from it, than it would be 
becoming in a reviewer toadmit. The reader is 
here brought for a time into society with the great- 
est and most accomplished of the minds of this 
country : 


‘ Er, varias audit voces, fruiturque deorum, 
Colloquio.’ 


It is much to admit that we pass to the com- 
ments of the author without any very sensible 
diminution of interest or respect. 

The benefits to be expected from a compila- 
tion like this are several. In the first place, by 
exhibiting ‘ the ancestors’ fair glory gone before,’ 
in concentrated brightness, it will stimulate the 
youthful energy of the day to more earnest ac- 
tion in this great field of exertion and renown. 
In the next place, it will tend to ascertain and 
illustrate, by a kind of induction, more reliable 
than any speculation, or random experiment, the 
natural aud proper tone and character of Ameri- 
can literature. We wish, as perhaps all wish, 
and we believe, as certainly many do not believe, 
that there is, or is to be, a literature peculiarly 
and distinctively American. This country in its 
origin was little else than a concourse of individ- 
ual persons, aggregated but not associated, and 
of companies clustered but not combined; grad- 
ually this ‘dust and powder of individuality’ has 
tended to an organization; a definite principle 
of social life has been evolved, or is evolving; 
characteristics of a national existence have been 
perceived, and have deepened and multiplied as 
time has goneon. Inevery thing the dead-reck- 
oning, which carried forward the old wisdom into 
the new region, has failed or begun to fail, and 





new observations have required tobe taken. A 
thousand tokens in every thing from which we 
can prognosticate, make it manifest that a spirit, 
indigenous and self-vital, inhabits our country; a 
spirit of power, ipsa suis pollens opibus. If all 
this be so, there is an end of the question about 
a national literature; for this creative vigor, 
breathing and burning in the bosom of the na- 
tion, must find an issue in art as well as in action. 
The flower of literature will blow, and the fruit 
of science bloom, upon the tree of national life, 
as surely as the branches and leaves of business, 
politics or war expand and strengthen. It is 
then of the first consequence that every one in- 
terested in associating his name with his land's 
language should apprehend correctly the tenden- 
cies of the literary spirit of the country, in order 
that he may divine the nature of that literature 
in its perfect development; for it is only as his 
productions embody and represent that native 
spirit of art, that they will have a permanent life. 
He must look backward, and catch a prophecy 
of the future from the performances of the past. 
He must listen to the various notes that have 
been struck ; observe which sound falsely, which 
have died away and become inaudible, and which 
rise and flow and swell upon the ear, the true 
key-notes ofthe symphony. Of one thing, hew- 
ever, even a hasty glance gives us a gratifying as- 
surance ; that, of whatever nature or quality the 
new literature may be, it will bear no resemblance 
to the productions of ‘ Young America;’ afrater- 
nity young only in wisdom, and incapable of re- 
presenting any thing of America but its vulgarity. 
Following the order of Mr. Griswoxp, we shall 
attempt a hasty review of some of the depart- 
ments in which monuments of the mental vigor 
of America remain for the instruction and delight 
of mankind: beginning with her statesmen and 
orators. 

The Congress, which, having vindicated by 
arms those principles of liberty that are constitu- 
tional in Anglo-Saxon society, afterwards as- 
sembled to define and institute them in abiding 
forms of legislation, brought together, to use the 
language in which Warsurton spoke of the 
Long Parliament, ‘the greatest set of geniuses 
for government that ever embarked in a common 
cause.’ And to this day, that high lineage has 
never failed. Political aud legal ability, in fact, 
seem to be an instinct of the American people ; 
and those faculties implying an action, present, 
personal and persuasive, admit of scarcely any 
effective literary sortie but in oratory. Accord- 
ingly, the eloquence of the bar, the legislative 
hall, and the popular assembly, constitutes the 
most characteristic display of American intelli- 
gence, and of itself sustains our pretension to take 





arank among the great intellectual nations of 
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the world. In ‘the night of tyranny, the elo-Ii 


quence of the country first blazed up, like the 
lighted signal-fires of a distracted border, to star- 
tle and enlighten the community. Every where, 
as the news of this or that fresh invasion of lib- 
erty and right was passed on through the land, 


is Amxs, whose speech was enchantment, and his 
pen a subtler magic; possessed by nature of ‘the 
delicacy which distinguishes in words the shades 
of sentiment, the grace which brings them to 
the soul of the reader with the charm of novelt 

united to clearness;’ whose dignified and pure 


men ran together and called upon some speaker |spirit, apprehending a corrupt triumph as the 


to address them. Itis a striking evidence of the 


‘most fatal of failures, and unprincipled success 


dignity and elevation of this noble gift, that at|as only a keener disgrace, desponded, not because 


seasons demanding deep wisdom, and varied 
resources of suggestion and experience, and con- 
summate judgment, oratory was the most com- 
manding influence in the state, and that it was 


it did notsee justly and foresee clearly ; but because 
its hopes had been so high and its feeling so re- 
fined; as the common air would cloud and sully 
an atmosphere of more essential ether. There 





then more splendid, more finished, more truly is Oris the elder, impetuous, uncompromising, 
classical, than it has been in any times of less|kindling; MarsHaxtt, who could vindicate the 
excited interest. Eloquence is the enthusiasm | power of reason in discussion as impressively as 
of reason, the passion of the mind; itis judgment | he could illustrate its dignity in judgment; whose 
raised into transport, and breathing the irresisti- | only surviving oration stands like the cyclopean 
ble ardors of sympathy. It contributed in a structure of a superior race ; RurLepGE, Apams, 
great degree to the adoption of the federal con-| Coming down to later times, Quincy, Srock- 
stitution ; and never letit be forgotten, that when | TON, and afterwards Cray and Caxunoun, are 
the same perverse and fatal spirit, against which truly orators. Of the early, heroic age of our 
the constitution in its infancy had prevailed, | statesmen, the fy:de0 of our history, Mr. Gnris- 
again appeared in the councils of the nation, in-| WOLD has properly chosen Hamitton as the 
flamed by interest and ambition, and at once in- | principal and representative. He closes an ani- 
sidious and domineering, to betray the system , mated survey of his life with these discriminating 
which it could not overthrow, it was the same |remarks: 

divine energy, that, with the indignation of truth, « Jp ey ery page of the works of HamMILTon we discover 
the power of argument, and atorrent-rush of re- an original, vigorous and practical understanding, informed 
sistless feeling, swept forth to scatter and punish | With various and profound knowledge. But few of his 


the foe. The eloquence of Hamitron, spoken omen were reported, and even these very imperfectly ; 





| but we have traditions of his eloquence, which represent 
it as wonderfully winning and persuasive. Indeed, it is 
evident from its known effects that he was a debater of 
the very first class. He thought clearly and rapidly, had 
a ready command of language, and addressed himself sole- 
ly to the reason. He never lost his self-command, and 
never seemed impatient; but from the bravery of his na- 
ture, and his contempt of meanness and servility, he was 
Looking, then, at the monuments of American! perhaps sometimes indiscreet. His works were written 


eloquence, even with the severe eye of scholars ‘hastily, but we can discover in them no signs of immatu- 
and critics, there is cause for satisfaction and a rity or carelessness ; on the contrary, they are hardly ex- 
just pride. There is Henry, not fulminating eee clearness, elegance, and purity of 
from the clouds like DemosTueEnss, to terrify men fe 

into sense and virtue; not sending up a flash, like| Mr. Wessrenr is properly selected as the re- 
Cicero, to be a signal to distant ages, rather presentative of the best sense, and highest wis- 
than a fire of present energy; but first drawing ‘dom, and most consummate dignity, of the poli- 
his hearers’ sympathies to him by a delightful tics and oratory of the present times, because 
conciliation, and then charging them with the|his great intelligence has continued to be so fine- 


and written, did much to establish our national |. 
system; the eloquence of Wersster did more to! 
defend, and save it. 


* Duo fulmina belli, 
Scipiadas, cladem Libye !’ 
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fervor of his own bosom; familiar, simple and 
near, yet intense, vehement and thrilling; con- 
verting his hearers, first, into friends, and then 
animating them into partisans, and finally hurry- 
ing all along with him in one united fellowship 
of feeling; not surpassing in intellect, rarely ana- 
lytical, never ascending to the illuminated heights 
of abstract wisdom; but setting before bis mind 


ly sensitive to all the influences that stir the action 
and speculation of the country. 

With elements of reason, definite, absolute 
and emphatic; with principles settled, strenu- 
ous, deep and unchangeable as his being; his 
wisdom is yet exquisitely practical : with subtlest 
sagacity it apprehends every change in the cir- 
cumstances in which it is to act, and can accom- 


usually some one definite object, and piercing it| modate its action without loss of vigor, or alter- 


through and through by the shaft of a sound un- 
derstanding, pointed by an honest purpose, and 
driven by all the force of devoted passion. There 


ation of its general purpose. Its theories al- 
ways “lean and hearken” to the actual. By a 
sympathy of the mind, almost transcendental in 
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its delicacy, its speculations are attracted into a 
parallelism with the logie of life and nature. 
In most men, that intellectual susceptibility by 
which they are capable of being reacted upon by 
the outer world, and having their principles and 
views expanded, modified or quickened, does 
not outlast the first period of life; from that time 
they remain fixed and rigid in their policy, tem- 
per and characteristics; if a new phase of so- 
ciety is developed, it must find its exponent in 
other men. But in Wessrer this fresh suggest- 
ive sensibility of the judgment has been carried 
on into the matured and determined wisdom of 
manhood. His perceptions, feelings, reason- 
ings, tone, are always up to the level of the hour, 
or in advance of it; sometimes far, very far in 
advance, as in the views thrown out in his speech 
at Baltimore, on an international commercial 
system, in which he showed that he then fore- 
saw both the fate of the tariff and the fallacy of 
free-trade. No man has ever been able to say, 
or now can say, that he is before Wressrer. 
The youngest men in the nation look to him, not 
as representing the past, but as leading in the 
future. 

This practicalness and readiness of adapta- 
tion are instinctive. not voluntary and designed. 
They are united with the most decided prefer- 
ence for certain opinions and the most earnest 
averseness to others. Nothing can be less like 
TALLEYRAND’S system of waiting for events. He 
has never, in view of a change which he saw to 
be inevitable, held himself in reserve and un- 
committed. What WessrTeEr is at any time, that 
he is strenuously, entirely, openly. He has first 
opposed, with every energy of his mind and tem- 
per, that which, when it has actually come, he 
is ready to accept, and make the best of. He 
never surrenders in advance a position which he 
knows will be carried; he takes his place, and 
delivers battle ; he fights as one who is fighting 
the laat battle of his country’s hopes; he fires 
the last shot. When the smoke and tumult are 
cleared off, where is Wesster! Look around 
for the nearest rallying point which the view 
presents; there he stands, with his hand upon 
his heart, in grim composure; calm, dignified. 
resolute; neither disheartened nor surprised by 
defeat. ‘Leaving the things that are behind,” 
is now the trumpet-sound by which he rallies his 
friends to a new confidence, and stimulates them 
to fresh efforts. It is obvious that Wessrer, 


face in another direction, it has always been found 

that no one principle had been asserted, no one 

sentiment displayed, incompatible with his new 

position. This union of consistency with prac- 

ticability has arisen naturally from the extent 

and comprehensiveness of his views, from the 

breadth and generality with which the analytical 

power of his understanding has always led him 

to state his principles and define his positions. 

From the particular scheme or special maxim 

which his party was insisting upon, his mind rose 

to a higher and more general formula of truth. 

Owing to the same superior penetration and 

reach of thought, the gloom of successive re- 

pulses has never been able to paralyze the power 

which it has saddened. The constitution has 

been so often invaded and trampled upon, that 

to a common eye it might well seem to have lost 

all the resentments of vitality. But Wesstrer 

has distinguished between the constitution and 

its administration. He has seen that the consti- 

tution, though in bondage, is not killed; that the 

channels of its life-giving wisdom are stuffed up 

with rubbish, but not obliterated. He has been 
determined that if the rulers of the country will 
deny the truth, they shall not debauch it; if they 
depart from the constitution, they shall not de- 
prave it. He has been resolved, that when this 
tyranny of corruption shall be overpast, and the 
constitution draws again its own free breath of 
virtue, truth and wisdom, it shall be found per- 
fect of limb and feature, prepared to rise like a 
giant refreshed by sleep. 

Mr. Griswold, we suppose, is quite right in 
suggesting that the only name in modern times 
to which reference can with any fitness be made 
for purposes of analogy or comparison with 
Wesster is that of Burke. In many respects 
there is a correspondence between their charac- 
ters; in some others they differ widely. As a 
prophet of the truth of political morals, as a re- 
vealer of those essential elements in the consti- 
tution of life. upon which, or of which, society 
is constructed and government evolved, Burke 
had no peer. In that department he rises into 
the distance and grandeur of inspiration; nil 
mortale sonans. Nor do we doubt that the Provi- 
dence of God had raised him up for purposes of 
public safety and guidance, any more than we 
doubt the mission of Jeremtan or ELisHa, or 
any other of the school of the Lord’s prophets. 
But leaving Burke unapproached in this region 


when contending with all his force for or against|of the nature and philosophy of government, 
some particular measure, has not been contem- | and looking at him, in his general career, as a 
plating the probability of being compelled to op-| man of intellect and action, we might indicate 
pose or defend a different policy, and, so, choosing | an analogy of this kind, that the character, tem- 
his words warily, in reference to future possibili-| per and reason of Burke seem to be almost an 
ties of a personal kind; yet when the time has|image of the English constitution, and Wee- 





come that he has been obliged to fight with his'ster’s of the American. To get the key to 
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Burxer’s somewhat irregular and startling ca- 
reer, it is necessary to study the idea of the old 
whig constitution of the English monarchy : view- 
ing his course from that point of view, we com- 
prehend his almost countenancing and encoura- 
ging rebellion in the case of the American colo- 
nies; his intense hostility to Warren Hastines’ 
imperial system ; his unchastized earnestness in 
opposition to French maxims in the decline of 
his life. The constitution of the United States, 
that most wonderful of the emanations of provi- 
dential wisdom, seems to be not only the home 
of Wessrer’s affections and seat of his proud- 
est hopes, but the very type of his understand- 
ing and fountain of his intellectual strength : 





* hic ilius arma; 
Hic currus.” 


The genius of Burke, like the one, was inex- 
haustible in resources, so composite and so averse 
from theory as to appear incongruous, but justi- 
fied in the results; not formal, not always en- 
tirely perspicuous. WesstTer’s mind, like the 
other, is eminently logical, reduced into princi- 
ples, orderly, distinct, reconciling abstraction with 
convenience, various in manifestation, yet perva- 
ded by an unity of character. 

Mr. Wesstrer has not merely illustrated a 
great range of mental powers and accomplish- 
ments, but has filled, in the eye of the nation, on 
a great scale, and to the farthest reach of their 
exigency, a diversity of intellectual characters ; 
while the manner in which Burke's widom dis- 
played itself was usually the same. We cannot 
suppose that Burke could have been a great 
lawyer. WerBSTER possesses a consummate legal 
judgment and prodigious powers of legal logic, 
and is felt to be the highest authority on a great 
question of law in this country. The demon- 
strative faculty; the capacity to analyze and 
open any proposition so as to identify its sepa- 
rate elements with the very consciousness of the 
reader’s or hearer’s mind; this, which is the 
lawyer's peculiar power, had not been particu- 
larly developed in Burag, but exists in Wes- 
STER in greater expansion and force than in any 
one since Doctor Jounson, who, it always ap- 
peared to us, had he been educated for the bar, 
would have made the greatest lawyer that ever 
led the decisions of Westminster-Hall. We 
should hardly be justified in saying that Burxe 
would have made a great First Lord of the Trea- 
sury. Mr. Wessrer, as Secretary of State, 
proved himself to be a practical statesman of 
the highest, finest, promptest sagacity and fore- 
sight that this or any nation ever witnessed. 
Who now doubts the surpassing wisdom, who 
now but reverences the exalted patriotism, of 
the advice and the example which he gave, but 


gave in vain, to the Whig party at the beginaing 
of Mr. Tyxer’s administration? His official 
correspondence would be lowered by a compari- 
son with any state papers since the secretary- 
ship of Joun Marsnaryu. Does the public gen- 
erally know what has become of that portentous 
difficulty about the Right of Search, upon which 
England and America, five years ago, were on 
the point of being “lento collisae duello?” Mr. 
Wesster settled it by mere force of mind: he 
dissipated the question, by seeing through it, and 
by compelling others to see a fallacy in its terms 
which before had imposed upon the understand- 
ings of two nations. In the essential and uni- 
versal philosophy of politics, WEBSTER is second 
only to Burke. After Burke, there is no states- 
man whose writings might be read with greater 
advantage by foreign nations, or would have 
been studied with so much respect by antiquity, 
as WEBSTER’s. 

In a merely literary point of view, this per- 
haps may be said of Mr. Wessrter, that he is 
the only powerful and fervid orator, since the 
glorious days of Greece, whose style is so dis- 
ciplined that any of his great public harangues 
might be used as models of composition. His 
language is beautifully pure, and his combina- 
tions of it exhibit more knowledge of the genius, 
spirit, and classic vigor of the English tongue, 
than it has entered the mind of any professor of 
rhetoric to apprehend. As the most impetuous 
sweeps of passion in him are pervaded and in- 
formed and guided by intellect, so the most earn- 
est struggles of intellect seem to be calmed and 
made gentle in their vehemence, by a more es- 
sential rationality of taste. That imperious 
mind, which seems fit to defy the universe, is 
ever subordinate, by a kind of fascination, to the 
perfect law of grace. In the highest of his in- 
tellectual flights—and who can follow the winged 
rush of that eagle mind ?—in the widest of his 
mental ranges—and who shall measure their ex- 
tent !—he is ever moving within the severest line 
of beauty. No one would think of saying that 
Mr. WepsteEr’s speeches are thrown off with 
ease, and cost him but little effort; they are 
clearly the result of the intensest stress of men- 
tal energy; yet the manner is never discompo- 
sed; the decency and propriety of the display 
never interfered with; he is always greater than 
his genius; you see “the depth but not the tu- 
mult” of the mind. Whether, with extended arm, 
he strangles the “reluctantes dracones” of de- 
mocracy, or with every faculty called home, con- 
centrates the light and heat of his being in de- 
veloping into principles those great sentiments 
and great instincts which are his inspiration; in 
all, the orator stands forth with the majesty and 





chastened grace of Perictes himself. In the 
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fiercest of encounters with the deadliest of foes, 
the mind, which is enraged, is never perturbed ; 
the style, which leaps like the fire of heaven, is 
never disordered. As in Gurpo’s picture of St. 
Michael piercing the dragon, while the gnarled 
muscles of the arms and hands attest the utmost 
strain of the strength, the countenance remains 
placid, serene, and undisturbed. In this great 
quality of mental dignity, Mr. Wesster’s speech- 
es have become more and more eminent. The 
glow and lustre which set his earlier speeches 
a-blaze with splendor, is in his later discourses 
rarely let forth; but they have gained more, in 
the increase of dignity, than they have parted 
with in the diminution of brilliancy. We regard 
his speech before the shop-keepers, calling them- 
selves merchants, of Philadelphia, as one of the 
most weighty and admirable of the intellectual 
efforts of his life. The range of profound and 
piercing wisdom; the exquisite and faultless 
taste; but above all, the august and indefectable 
dignity, that are illustrated from the beginning to 
the end of that great display of matured and 
finished strength, leave usin mingled wonder and 
reverence. There is one sentence there which 
seems to us almost to reach the intellectual sub- 
lime; and while it stirs within us the depths of 
sympathy and admiration, we could heartily 
wish that the young men of America would in- 
hale the almost supra-mortal spirit which it 
breathes: “ { would not with any idolatrous ad- 
miration regard the Constitution of the United 
States. nor any other work of man; but this side 
of idolatry, I hold it in profound respect. I be- 
lieve that no human working on such a subject, 
no human ability exerted for such an end, has 
ever produced so much happiness, or holds out 
now to so many millions of people the prospect, 
through such a succession of ages and ages, of 
so much happiness, as the Constitution of the 
United States. We who are here for one gene- 
ration, for a single life, and yet in our several 
stations and relations in society intrusted in some 
degree with its protection and support, what duty 
does it devolve, what duty does it not devolve, 
upon us!” In the name of distant ages, and a 
remote posterity, we hail the author of this and 
similar orations, as Wesstrer the Olympian. 

But we leave a subject which we have inci- 
dentally touched, sincerely disclaiming any at- 
tempt to estimate the character or define the 
greatness of WesstTer. In reference to him we 
feel, as Cicero said to Casar, “ Nil vulgare te 
dignum videri possit.” 

Of American novelists, the earliest that at- 
tained general distinction, and enjoys a still-living 
reputation, was CuHarites Brocxpen Brown. 


the stamp of decided originality and power. His 
narratives exhibit great ingenuity of mental con- 
trivance; his characters are analyzed with a 
morbid acuteness; both are so vivid in their im- 
pression, and so connected in the correspond- 
ence of the parts, that if the reader’s interest is 
once engaged, it is held by a kind of fascination 
to the end. His writings, however, want rela- 
tion to nature and ordinary life: they lack the 
invigoration of human sympathy, and the grace 
of familiar and domestic sentiment. The com- 
bination of his characters is metaphysical or logi- 
eal, rather than natural. Nature could not have 
made such consistent beings. The delightful 
surprises which she introduces into her works ; 
the faults, to use a miner’s phrase, with which 
she interrupts the sequence of a system, are not 
found. They look like wonderful pieces of me- 
chanism ; they excite our respect and wonder, 
but do not attract affection. The decorations of 
his style resemble cast-iron ornaments, more than 
the genuine flowers of imaginative feeling. 

But the writer, who in this department has 
risen to the highest order of greatness, and in a 
style of narrative entirely his own, exhibited the 
fullest luxuriance of creative vigor in art, is Mr. 
Cooper. With all thatis impressive and splen- 
did and peculiar in the condition and character 
of this continent; with the prairie, the solemu 
forest, the lake, the wild and boundless ocean; 
his genius is associated in enduring connexion. 
The influences, which, in the silent mighty re- 
gions of the west, act upon the character of man 
till they inspire it insensibly with a force and sub- 
limity kindred to their own; the enthusiasm that 
thrills the wanderer of the trackless way” of 
waters are subjects of the first magnitude and 
difficulty in romance; and the pen of Mr. Coorer 
has been equal tothem. If you consider the va- 
riety of subjects over which his fancy has cast 
an illustrative ray, and the novelty of the effects 
which he has accomplished in fiction ; if you fol- 
low him through the long range of characters 
and scenes; the Indian, the revolutionary sol- 
dier, the western adventurer, the sailor, the pi- 
rate, and many others; in all of which he is su- 
perior, and in some of which he is supreme ; it 
will be acknowledged that he possesses a copi- 
ousness and energy of imagination which few in 
any day have exceeded. Few have been gifted 
with a larger share of the idealizing faculty, and 
none have exercised the faculty with more ex- 
quisite taste and judgment. The elevation and 
lustre of romance are given to every subject 
which his narrative takes up, yet the impression 
of reality is always preserved undiminished. 
The truth of the scene is always closely kept; 





In some of his characteristics he resembled the 
school of Gopwin; in some qualities, he bore 


the character, effect and tone of nature are never 
sacrificed. He neverindulges in false creations; 
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he never resorts to distortion from a want of 
strength to render simple and genuine impres- 
sions. Persons and incidents and circumstances | 
are described with minuteness enough to indi- 
vidualize and bring them vividly before us, but 
without that painful subtlety of characterization 
and description which forget that they are ad- 
dressed, not to the intellect, but to the imagina- 
tion and the taste. It must be remembered, too, 





rights and equal privileges to all,’ and denies that honor 
and shame depend upon condition. She is the champion 
of the virtuous poor. and selecting her heroes and hero- 
ines from humble life, does not deem it necessary that 
by tricks upon them in the cradle they have been only tem. 
porarily banished from a patrician caste and estate to 
which they were born. 

“ Her style is colloquial, picturesque, and marked by a 
facile grace which is evidently a gift of nature. Her char- 
acters are nicely drawn and delicately contrasted. Her 





DesoraH Lenox has remarkable merit as a creation and 


in estimating the creative power of his genius, | as an impersonation, and it is perfectly indigenous. The 
that in the cases in which his success has been |8#™e can be said of several others. Miss Sep@wicx’s 


around which traditionary narrative had thrown 
a romantic charm, or incidents and characters 
that national feeling had invested with a senti- 
ment, which the novelist is called upon merely 
to reuder, and not to impart; that he was not 
occupied with the “ old poetic mountain,” which 
“inspiration breathes around,” nor with the val- 
ley or the stream on which the shadows of the 
past linger and sport; but with regions bare of 
association ; with plains and hills and rivers not 
glittering in the ray of any noble recollection; 
with characters known to us only in connection 
with vulgar or repulsive or disgusting accom- 
paniments. He was called upon, first, to drive 
away the atmosphere of familiarity that sur- 
rounded and degraded the landscape, and then 
to breathe through all the region, from his own 
resources of fancy and feeling, the roseate air of 
romance. 

Next to Mr. Cooper, in the walks of fiction, 
and in the power to invest familiar narrative with 
ideal grace and sentiment, we are disposed to 
place the authoress of “‘Hope Leslie.” There 
is a charm of imaginative purity, and a beauty 
of refined thoughtfulness, in all her writings, 
which have caused us to read them again and 
again without diminution of interest or admira- 
tion. When woman becomes an original and 
vigorous author, without ceasing to be a delicate 
and gentle woman, authorship is seen in its most 
delightful lineaments. We are glad to find Mr. 
Griswo.p thus appreciating the higher part of a 
character in which all is excellent and all is 
lovely. 


“Miss Sepewrck has marked individuality. She com- 
mands as much respect by her virtues as she does admira- 
tion by her talents. Indeed the rare endowments of her 
mind depend in an unusual degree upon the moral quali- 
ties with which they are united for their value. She writes 
with a higher object than merely toamuse. Animated by 
a cheerful philosophy, and anxious to pour its sunshine 
into every place where there is lurking care or suffering, 
she selects for illustration the scenes of every day expe- 
rience, paints them with exact fidelity, and seeks to diffuse 
over the mind a delicious serenity. and in the heart kind 
feelings and sympathies, and wise ambition, and steady 
hope. A truly American spirit pervades her works. She 
speaks of our country as one ‘ where the government and 
institutions are based on the gospel principle of equal 





ranae. . ‘ | . . oi 
most brilliant, be was not dealing with scenes 'delineations of New England manners are decidedly the 


|best that have appeared, and show both a careful study 
|and a just appreciation.” 


Of Mr. Kennepy, the author of “ Horse-Shoe 
Robinson,” ete., Mr. Griswoxp has not spoken 
‘more highly, we think, than an unbiassed exami- 
nation of his writings would justify. Of Mr. 
Pau.ovine he says with considerable felicity : 





“Mr. Pau.pine’s writings are distinguished for a de- 
‘cided nationality. He has had no respect for authority 
|unsupported by reason, but on all subjects has thought 
, and judged for himself. He has defended our government 
‘and institutions, and has imbodied what is peculiar in our 
‘manners and opinions. There is hardly a character in his 
' works who would not in any country be instantly recog- 
nized as an American. He is unequalled in a sort of 
quaint and whimsical humor, but occasionally falls into 
‘the common error of thinking there is humor in epithets, 
‘and these are sometimes coarse or vulgar. Humor is a 
quality of feeling and action, and like any sentiment or 
| habit, should be treated in a style which indicates a sym- 
pathy with it. He who pauses to invent its dress will 
|usually find his invention exhausted before he attempts 
its body. He seems generally to have no regular schemes 
and premeditated catastrophes. He follows the lead of a 
‘free fancy, and writes down whatever comes into his mind, 
| He creates his characters, and permits circumstances to 
| guide their conduct. Perhaps the effects of this random 
| and discursive spirit are more natural than those of a 
strict regard to unities. It is a higher achievement to 
maintain an interest in a character than to fasten the at- 
tention to a plot.” 


In the estimate of the characteristics of the 
author of * The Idle Man,” there is a great deal 
of just perception and discrimination : 


“The strength of Mr. Dana lies very much in the union 
of sentiment with imagination, or perhaps in an ascendan- 
cy of sentiment over his other faculties. It is this which 
makes every character of his so actual, as if he entered 
into each with his own conscience, and in himself suffered 
the victories over the will, and the remorse which follows 
them. There are beautiful touches of fancy in his tales; 
but as in his poems, the fancy is inferior and subject to the 
imagination. He has a solemn sense of the grandeur and 
beauty of nature, and his descriptions, sometimes by @ 
single sentence. have remarkable vividness and truth. His 
observations on society are particular and profound, and 
he brings his characters before us with singular facility 
and distinctness, and-invests them, to our view, with the 
dignity and destiny of immortal beings. His mind is earn- 
est, serious and benevolent, delicately susceptible of im- 
pressions of beauty, and apt to dwell upon the ideal and 
spiritual. Its characteristics pervade his style, which is 
pure English, and has a certain antique energy about it, 
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and an occasional simple but deep pathos, which is sure 
to awaken a kindred feeling in the mind of the reader.” 


Mr. Griswoxp has scarcely spoken with suffi- 
cient distinctness and emphasis of the extraordi- 
nary merit of Auiston’s “ Monaldi,” as a work 
of fiction. The wonderful mind which was but 
dimly and imperfectly exhibited by the pencil 
was here revealed, not indeed upon a great scale, 
but with entireness of moral and intellectual ef- 
fect. Indeed, we may say that it is the only 
perfect picture that ALLsTon ever painted ; for 
the genius which it displays, though employing 
“the instrument of words,” is essentially picto- 





rial in its character and impression. We may 
apply to it the criticism made in the work itself | 
of a picture of the crucifixion by an old artist : 
“ Though eccentric and somewhat capricious, it 
was yet full of powerful expression, and marked | 
by a vigor of execution that made every thing 
around it look like washed drawings.” The va- | 
rious persons of the tale are not revealed to us| 
by an illumination seemingly proceeding from 
the author’s mind, but flash their characteristics 
upon us with a vividness which almost renders 
us uncomfortable by its nearness and force. To 
display the operation of the passions with that in- 
tensity and clearness which his plan contemplated, 
it was necessary to represent the subjects of the 
narrative as endowed with sensibilities very great- 
ly more susceptible and active than ordinary peo- 
ple; yet with consummate skill these characters 
are held firmly to nature and probability. Noth- 
ing is morbid or overwrought; but all healthful, 
genuine and actual. To exhibit a series of tele- 
scopic views, which though greatly magnified 
are never indistinct, and which first studied in- 
separate particularity, are afterward reduced to 
a common centre and point of view, is a surpri- 
sing exhibition of genius and skill. Indeed, we 
venture to suggest, that scarcely any work in 
modern times, if properly examined, would ex- 
hibit the resources of literary art more wonder- 
fully than the tale of “ Monaldi.” 

Of HawrHorne, appropriate specimens are 
given, and his manner is happily illustrated : 


“He is original in invention, construction and expres- 
sion, always picturesque, and sometimes in a high degree 
dramatic. His favorite scenes and traditions are those of 
his own country, many of which he has made classical 
by the beautiful associations that he has thrown around 
them, Everything to him is suggestive, as his own preg- 
nant pages are to the congenial reader. All his produc- 
tions are life-mysteries, significant of profound truths. 
His speculations, often bold and striking, are presented 
with singular force, but with such a quiet grace and sim- 
plicity as not to startle until they enter in and occupy the 
mind. The gayety with which his pensiveness is occa- 
sionally broken seems more than any thing else in his 
works to have cost some effort. The gentle sadness, the 
‘half acknowledged melancholy,’ of his manner and re- 





flections, are more natural and characteristic. His style 


is studded with the most poetical imagery, and marked in 
every part with the happiest graces of expression, while 
it is calm, chaste and flowing, and transparent as water.” 

Far, Miss Lesurz, Por, Simms, Near, Haru, 
and others, pass in review before the author, and 
receive each a measure of commendation. 

In passing from the writers of fiction to the his- 
torians and essayists, we are detained by the 
name of Mr. Irving, which shedding an equal 
lustre over all these departments, receives from 
all of them an equal reflection of honor; ‘focus 
at once of all the rays of Fame.’ This eminent 
person ought ever to be followed by the respect 
and gratitude of his countrymen; for he was the 
first who led American literature to the sympa- 
thies of the English people, and conciliated or 
commanded the deference and applause of lite- 
rary factions in that country, who, rivals in every 
thing. seemed especially to vie with each other 
in contempt for America. No man ever suc- 
ceeded so perfectly in rendering literature deli- 
cious. Elevated, pure, of pervading refinement 
and chastity, his writings give us a pleasure 
which is almost sensuous, in its fulness and di- 
rectness. Without apparent arts, without affec- 
tation or tricks, they fascinate, enchant, bewitch 
us. Subduing our affections, and reigning over 
them with an absolute power, they always com- 
mand the respect of our taste, and receive the 
approbation.of our judgment. The charm is ob- 
viously not the result of an assumed manner, an 
acquired style, or a contrived dress; but springs 
from a source in nature, and emanates from in- 
stinctive and essential gracefulness of temper and 
spirit and feeling: 

* ILLuM, quidquid agit, quoquo vestigia movit, 
Componit furtim subsequiturque Decor.’ 

The richness and delicacy of his fancy; the 
ethereal flow of his humor, which like the dew 
of summer refreshes and brightens every flower 
and leaf and branch; the constant and quiet good 
sense ; the playfulness of temper which never 
betrays from decorum, and never beguiles from 
seriousness of purpose; the familiarity mingled 
with native reserve; the inborn elegance of mind, 
which renders gaiety dignified, and gives attrac- 
tion to grief aud sadness, and throws an atmos- 
phere of interest around occasions the most bar- 
ren; all these combine to form a talent for agree- 
able writing, which in extent and quality, per- 
haps, has never been exceeded. Through how 
wide a range, also, have these admirable resour- 
ces of imagination and taste been exhibited in 
unfailing brilliance? With surprising versatility 
of character, this exquisite genius first yields to 
the spirit of the subject or scene, and then glo- 
rifies it with the illumination of its own glowing 
life. It becomes grotesque, and revels quaintly 
amid the burgomasters of New-Amsterdam : in 
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the scenes of Moresco chivalry, it assumes the 
forms and colors of imaginative passion, at once 
gorgeous and delicate, and so perfectly as to be- 
come almost the express image of Saracenic 
character and art: in the lanes and parks of the 
merry England, it becomes simple, decent, home- 
ly; in all its tone and temper and intelligence, 
more English than England itself; a Cuaucer in 
prose: in the daring, dashing life of the west, 
who throws himself into the abandon of adven- 
ture with more genial earnestness than the Tour- 
ist of the Prairies ? 

In another sphere, this frolic spirit can assume. 
with native m:jesty, the buskined treed of the 
historian. Not only can he do justice to every 
subject, however peculiar or difficult, which is 
given to him, but he can write delightfully when 
he has no subject at all. ‘Astoria’ has always 
seemed to us to be the triumph of his skill; for 
the subject there, if not nothing, was certainly 
worse than nothing. For purposes of romantic 
art and elegant literature, what theme could be 
more jejune and impracticable than the journal 
of a trading voyage to the Pacific, and a trading 
journey across the Rocky Mountains, by persons 
whose characters and objects had scarcely a ray 
of dignity or interest? Yet, by mere power of 
style, and mere grace of manner and embellish- 
ment, he has made the narrative as delightful as 
a tale of genii, and transformed the desert into a 
garden of fairy loveliness. Mr. Irvine in fact 
possesses that natural fertility of sentiment, that 
delicate observation and selection, that truth of 
judgment and gentle animation, which supplied 
in GoLpsmiTH the want of almost every qualifi- 
cation, and constitute a faculty of which it is cor- 
rectly said that ‘ Nullum quod tetigit, non or- 
navit.’ 

Among American historians, we are glad to 
find that Mr. Griswoxp appreciates the suprem- 
acy of Prescorr: 


‘Mr. Prescott is undoubtedly entitled to a prominent 
place in the first rank of historians. With extraordinary 
industry he explores every source of information relating 
to his subjects, and with sagacity as remarkable decides 
between conflicting authorities and rejects improbable re- 











logue. The scenery, which is sketched with remarkable 
vividness and accuracy, is wonderful, beautiful, and pecu- 
liar. The characters are various, strongly marked, and 
not more numerous than is necessary for the purposes of 
art, Cortez himself is a knight errant, ‘filled with the 
spirit of romantic enterprise,’ yet a skilful general, fruitfy] 
of resources, and of almost superhuman energies ; of ex. 
traordinary cunning, but without any rectitude of judg. 
ment; a bigoted churchman, yet having no sympathy 
with virtue ; of kind manners, but remorseless in his cru- 
elties. His associates, VALASQUEZ, ORDAZ, SanDovat, 
ALVARADO, the priest OLMEDO, the heroine Dona Marina 
and others of whom we have a glimpse more or less dis- 
tinct, seemed to have been formed as well to fill their places 
in the written history, as to act their parts in the crusade, 
And the philosophical king of Tezcuco, and Montezuma, 
whose character and misfortunes are reflected in his mild 
and melancholy face, and GuatEemozin, the last of the 
emperors and other Aztecs, in many of the higher quali- 
ties of civilization superior to their invaders, and inferior 
in scarcely anything but a knowledge of tbe art of war, 
are grouped and contrasted most effectively with such 
characters as are more familiar in the scenes of history, 
. . + Mr. Prescott perhaps excels most in description 
and narration, but his histories combine in a high degree 
almost every merit that can belong tosuch works. They 
are pervaded by a truly and profoundly philosophical 
spirit, the more deserving of recognition because it is nat- 
ural and unobtrusive, and are distinguished above all oth- 
ers for their uniform candor, a quality which might rea- 
sonably be demanded of an American writing of early Eu- 
ropean policy and adventure.” 


We do not however agree with Mr. Griswotp 
in considering Mr. Bancrort’s history as ‘ one 
of the great works of the age.’ ‘Transcendental- 
ism, so long as it keeps itself in the cloudy re- 
gions of metaphysics and moral sentiments, may 
escape confutation or exposure; you cannot 
prove its worthlessness, because you cannot bring 
it to any absolute and. settled test. But when it 
comes down into the terra firma of actual life 
and historical reality, and gives its views of na- 
tional interests, and traces the connexions of hu- 
man events, and enables us to see it against a 
back ground of experience, we then discover the 
shadowy vanity of the imposture; for these are 
matters with which sense and reason and logic, 
only can properly deal. Qui Bavium non odit, 
ete.; he who can understand Mr. Emerson, may 
value Mr. Bancrort. But a man of merely 


lations. His judgment of character is calm, comprehen- | common sense may read the three volumes of the 
sive, and profoundly just. He enters into the midst of an | History of the United States, and he will find at 


age, and with all its influence about him, estimates its ac- 
tors and its deeds. His arrangement of facts is always 
effective, and his style flowing, familiar, singularly trans- 
parent, and marked throughout with the most felicitous 
expressions. 

“ Whatever may be the comparative merits of the two 
great histories he has already published as intellectual ef- 


forts, there is little room to doubt that ‘The Conquest of 


Mexico’ will continue to be the most popular. It is just- 
ly remarked in the Edinburgh Review, that, considered 
merely as a work of amusement, it will bear a favorable 
comparison with the best romances in the language, 
The careful, judicious, and comprehensive essay on the 
Aztec civilization with which it opens, is not inferior in 
interest to the wonderful drama to which it is an epi- 


the end of his lessons that he has not acquired 


one clear, definite notion; one distinct appreben- 
sion of fact or thought. A series of dreamy 
forms has passed before his mind; a procession 
of vaporous images bas beguiled his attention; 
but they came like shadows, and so they have 
departed ; leaving no impression, and no benefit 
behind them. The understanding of the reader 
is neither enriched, nor informed nor quick- 
ened. 

In that class of essayists, and authors of fugi- 





tive pieces who are conveniently designated as 
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the most admired. Mr. Griswold has drawn a 
more favorable picture of his literary character 
than is quite just, not by magnifying his merits, 
but by concealing his faults. We admit the co- 
piousness of his fancy and the ingenuity of his 
wit; but with all its accomplishments, Mr. Wixu1s 
has not attained, and never will attain the rank 
of a writer of the first class. He wants one in- 
dispensable quality, simplicity. He is brilliant, 
he is excessively smart, he is often splendid, he 
is sometimes original; buthe is never natural, he 
is never genuine. He does not want taste; on 
the contrary, as Becxrorp said of Wrarr, the 
architect, ‘He has a vast deal of taste—but it is 
all bad taste.’ The beauty-spots of his writings 
are but pimples of an over-fed fancy. 

Mr. Griswoup refers him to the * Venetian 
School of Letters ;’ he has more of the * pink puf- 
fy bloom’ of Rusens, or the tawdry elegance of 
old.Versailles. ‘The worst of it is that he does 


not wear his glittering apparel with the air of 


one who feels at home in it; and when he is ex- 
hibiting his most splendid graces, you cannot help 
thinking that it is a footman who has dressed 
himself in his master’s satin waistcoat, and is 
playing off the airs which he learned behind a 
chair. He lounges elaborately; he stretches him- 
self, and gapes, and gropes his pockets with the 
grandest possible air: but a morbid self-con- 
sciousness always hangs about him, and you see 


that he is uneasily acting the part of a man at 


them.. That splendid fusion of reason, imaginatiou and 
feeling, which constitutes the inspiration of the great, is 
not visible ; the display is meagre, laborious and painful. 
He fills the measure of his subject, but it is by the utmost 
stretch of his abilities; we do not observe the abounding 
power, the exuberant resources, the superflnous energy, 
which mark the foremost of the first. 

“In his own profession Mr. Lecare had, with many, 
discredited his reputation by the devotion which he avowed 
tothe civillaw. It is understood that no one who has been 
able thoroughly to master and comprehend the common 
law, is disposed to give much time to the civilians. lam 
inclined to believe that no man ever yet took up the Code, 
because having sounded the common law through its 
depths, he had found it wanting: many have cheaply 
sought the praise of having gone through the common 
law, by appearing to have attained to something beyond 
it, upon the principle that if you ‘ quote LycopHRoy, they 
will take it for granted that you have read Homer.’ In 
Mr. L¥Gare’s case, such suspicions are probably without 
justice. He was attracted to the ‘first collection of writ- 
ten reason’ chiefly by the interest which the scholar feels 
in that majestic philosophy of morals which is the ‘ im- 
perium sine fine’ of Rome. His remarks in a review of 
Kent’s Commentaries, show that he understood what ad- 
vantages the common law had attained over the civil law, 
as a practical system, by its constant regard for certainty, 
convenience, and policy. Asacommon lawyer Mr. LE- 
GARE was respectable; and in great cases, his elaborate 
style of preparation made him a formidable opponent. 
“As a statesman I think the finest monument of his 
powers is his speech in Congress on the Sub-Treasury. 
It is formal, elementary, and scholastic, but able, and at 
times brilliant. His politics, as displayed in various es- 
says and reviews, were profound and intelligent ; but it 
always seemed as if he had settled his views of the pre- 
sent times upon opinions derived from history, and not 
that, like Macutave tut, he had informed his judgmenton 
occurrences in history by suggestions drawn from his own 


his ease. He reminds us very frequently of * that | observation. Still, by any method to have formed sound 


great man,’ Mr. Prarie, the auctioneer, whose 


principles on government and society, in the unfavorable 


‘manner was so inimitably fine. that he had as circumstances in which he was placed, was an indication 
b ] 


much to say about a riband asa Raphael.’ We 
have a kindly feeling for Mr. Wituis, and have 


of extraordinary powers. He triumphed over disadvan- 
tages of position, connection and party ; and was among 
the wisest men of the south. Yet he appears, like Mr. 


often been indebted to his luxuriant pen for solace | Hamitton and Mr. Ames, to have been of too desponding 

and refreshment. But if he intends really to en- | *¢™perament; to have magnified dangers that threatened 

ter the lists of Fame, he must don himself in |°° U2 energies, and to have lacked faith in our sys- 
’ 


another costume than gilt slippers and a damask 


tem, after it had passed some of the strongest trials to 
which it was reasonable to suppose it would ever be sub- 


dressing gown: ‘ You will say they are Persian | jected. 
attire, but-let them be changed.’ It is not quite} “As aclassical scholar Mr. Lecare made great preten- 
in good taste to borrow the wedding coach of sion, but there is nothing in his works to prove that he was 


Curip and Psrcue to go to market in. 
Of Mr. Lecare Mr. Griswo xp says : 


here superior or even equal to several of his countrymen. 
His proficiency partook of the dryness and severity of his 
character. He studied rather as a grammarian than as a 
man of taste. He may have been accurate, but he was 


“The impression left by his collected writings is, that | not elegant. He writes often about the Greeks and Lat- 


his mind was of the first order, but that it did not hold in 
that order a very prominent place. He had that rectitude 
of judgment, that pervading good sense, that constant nat- 
ural sympathy with truth, which is a characteristic of the 
best class of intellects, but he was wanting in richness, 
fervor, and creative vigor. He possessed the forms of 
fine understanding, but the force of intellectual passion, 
or the fire of genius are not found. His perception of 
truth was superior to his power of illustrating it. We 
follow the difficult and somewhat languid processes of his 
thoughts, and, surprised at last at finding him in posses- 
sion of such admirable opinions on all subjects, we imag- 
ine that he must have discovered his conclusions by dif- 


ins, but he had never caught the spirit and sentiment of 
classicul enthusiasm. We miss the fine felicity of illus- 
tration, the apt quotation, the brilliant allusion, which are 
so attractive in the writings of one whose heart and fancy 
have dwelt familiarly in the clime of antiquity. He is not 
betrayed as a visitor to the halls of the past by the smell 
of aloes and cassia hanging about his garments, caught 
from the ivory palaces whereby they have made him glad. 
We know the fact by his constantly informing us of it, and 
because he describes the localities with the precision of 
one who must have observed, chiefly for the purpose of 


making a report. The most striking passage in his wri- 





ferent faculties from those which he uses to demonstrate 


tings on a classical subject is that relating to Catrutuvs, 
in his criticism of Duntap’s History of Ancient Literature. 
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The remarks on that poet are original, beautiful, and un- 
doubtedly just.” 


But our limits forbid us to pursue more exten- 
sively this survey of American writers. Of 
LoneGreLLow, Sanperson, Horrman, and oth- 
ers, Mr. Griswoxp has given interesting and 
generally accurate estimates; and as he always 
presents a specimen of the author whom he 
judges, so as to submit himself to the test of di- 
rect verification by the reader, he deserves to be 
called, siuace Luke Mixtsourne, ‘the fairest of 
critics.’ We take leave of the volume with the 
renewal of our thanks to the editor for the spirit 
which prompted, and our respect for the talents 
and tempers which have guided his labors. He 
has triumphed over many difficulties; and we 
have pleasure in commending his work to the 
perusal of all who are interested in literature and 
criticism. 


THE CITY OF THE DEAD. 


BY SUSAN ARCHER TALLEY. 


Coldly fair, the moonlight falls 
O’er the sculptured marble walls 
Of that City, still and lone, 
O’er the pillars, o’er the towers, 
Wreathed about with fairy flowers 
Springing from the mossy stone, 
Pallid flowers that tremble not 
As the faint wind o’er them passes, 
Bowing low the feathery grasses ; 
Pallid flowers that own not birth 
With the lowlier ones of earth. 
To them the balmy airs of Spring 
No sweetness and no beauty bring ; 
To them the winter’s chilly breath 
Bringeth never change nor death. 


No echo in those marble halls— 
No sound of mirth and revelry, 

But with a sad and sullen sound 
The winds and waves go by, 

The winds and waves go murmuring by, 
And mingling with their monotone 

Are strange and thrilling whispers heard, 
And voices not their own. 

No footsteps in the lonely street, 
No hurrying to and fro; 

Only the shifting shadows meet 

And part, with slow and noiseless feet, 
That quicken as they go. 

- Winding, like a sable pall, 

O’er each silent palace wall ;— 

Where is heard no revel’s din, 

Where no footsteps enter in; 

Where no earthly sounds intrude 


On the awful solitude :— 

Creeping slowly, ever slowly, 

As the pallid moon sinks lowly 
Down the quiet sky, 

Where, in chambers dim and lone, 

To the light and airs of heaven unknown, 
The dreamless sleepers lie. 

Creeping still—a sable pall, 

As death creepeth over all. 


Richmond, 





FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT, 


Paris, Fesruary, 1850. 


After an absence of several months from its 
columns, the correspondent of the Messenger re- 
sumes the pleasant office of communicating to 
its readers regular intelligence from this brilliant 
focus of politics, literature, art and science. 
If any have regretted his temporary absence, 
they will be gratified with the assurance that 
henceforth a similar mishap is not to be appre- 
hended. For the future they may count upon 
receiving with every number of the Messenger, 
the monthly missive from Paris, and the Editorial 
promises respecting it, so flatteringly announced 
in his prospectus for 1850, shall be fulfilled to the 
best of his correspondent’s ability. But stop! 
In thus engaging {6 write regular letters from 
Paris during the coming year, am I not liable to 
the charge of “ counting without my host?” Per- 
haps so. My host, dame Paris, is not distinguish- 
ed, precisely, for equanimity of temper or sta- 
bility of character. She is capricious and irritable 
even beyond hersex. She keeps at times a most 
disorderly house, and I may be compelled at any 
day to give her congé. Signs are not wanting 
that even now she is upon the eve of turning 
every thing topsy-turvy. Let me hasten then to 
qualify my promise with a proviso that the ad- 
vent of the Democratic and Social Republic does 
not bring your correspondent’s labours to a pre- 
mature close. That republic, should it arrive, 
will be ushered in by scenes more horrible and 
atrocious than those which heralded the republic 
of 93. Pillage and massacre, impelled by ex- 
asperated passions, having deep political and so- 
cial causes, will riot in Paris and throughout 
France. Should sufficient notice be given me, I 
don’t promise to remain for the purpose of re- 
counting as an eye witness, to the readers of the 
Messenger, the horrors that will be perpetrated. 
I am a modest, quiet, unobtrusive foreigner in 
France—am no friend of privilege—and in poli- 





tics most sincerely hold that government should 
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be always for the people, if not by the people—I 
stand by here, a close observer, yet take no part) 
in the play of parties. What of that? I wear| 
a black coat, and sometimes, varnished boots! I 
may have been seen, occasionally, inthe Champs- 
Elysées, during the past year, with white gloves! I 
always have a five-frane piece in my pocket, and 
a gold guard-chain might be detected beneath my 
vest. Enough! by these signs | am stamped an 
odious aristo. What though I occupy a modest |t 
appartementautroisiéme? Is itnotupon the place | 
du Palais Bourbon, iu the wealthy, aristocratic, and | 
doomed quarter of St. Germain! No, no, gentle! 
reader. If it is just the same to you, I would | 
: rather describe to you, getting them from hear-| 
say, the events of the first three days which fol- | 
low the triumph of the democratic socialist re- 
publicans in Paris. After afew days, when Fra- 








and prospects which we possess independent of: 
and in opposition to you. These prospects we 
deem better than yours. You have been repeat- 
edly rejected and expelled by France, and re- 
peatedly imposed upon her by the force of for- 
eign bayonets, and we believe you will never 
reign again over France but by the force of those 
same bayonets. If we make common cause 
with you, we shall share the odium which at- 
taches to Legitimacy, and share your fate—per- 
petual exile!" In the Assembly, the partisans 
| of these two houses are daily drawing more dis- 
tinctly the lines of separation. ‘They have late- 
ly formed new clubs mutually excluding each 
other, and their journals for the last two months 
have been engaged in a controversy which assures 
the two other parties that they have nothing to 
fear from the union of the Bourbons. Neither 
of these parties is supposed to be meditating its 
establishment by means of a direct appeal to 
arms. They trustto parliamentary management, 
to the skill of their chiefs, to their journals, wri- 
ters, and to an active personal propagandism. 
They stand ready, however, in the event of an 
imperial coup d'etat, or a general insurrectionary 
movement on the part of the red republicans, to 
intervene in the melée, and impress upon events, 
a course favorable to themselves, or at any rate 
to prevent the success of either of their oppo- 
nents. ‘Théir divisions, their obstinacy may pre- 
vent the success of the Imperialists, may deliver 
France to the anarchists! I do not believe that 
either will ever be called by the free voice of 
Frenchmen to reign over them again. ‘True, 
Legitimacy has the great advantage of being 
founded upon a principle, a time-honoured, I will 
add, a plausible principle. It musters to its sup- 
port a large amount of wealth, talent and social 
influence. Chivalric, daring, heroic personal 
devotion, traditional fidelity, now as of yore, 
would rush to its standard, and hold life cheap 
‘in its defence. The whole clerical influence,— 
and in many of the provinces where the philos- 
ophy and scepticism of the last century have not 
taken root, the population is still profoundly 
Roman Catholic—the whole clerical influence, 
with very slight exception, is devoted to the le- 





ts ternity, after the sort of Cain, shall be less indis- 
Be criminate—when Terror shall be duly organi- 
to zed—and Anarchy become systematic, why then, 
nt I should have no objection to return to my post of 
e. reporter at head-quarters. Quiet foreigners in 
e, Paris would then be safe. 
at But, methinks, I hear my readers ask, “ does 
e- our correspondent seriously anticipate the return 
on of the days of Terror? in the middle of the nine- 
er, teenth century! Seriously then I do think there 
ial is imminent danger,—I am waiting the result of 
ed the elections of next month, before I add, there is 
he almost a certainty—that this unhappy country 
p! is destined again to pass by anarchy and terror 
om to—Despotism. The dissensions of the three 
to monarchical parties lead, I fear, inevitably to that 
er- result. Were there but two parties in France, 
sh- the democratic and socialist republicans, and 
ita- their opponents forming an homogeneous whole, 
ble the return to monarchical institutions would be no 
ost less necessary than it is at present, but it might 
any be effected without reénacting that fearful epi- 
ing sode of 93. The majority are however daily wi- 
ing dening their differences, and embittering their 
n to dissensions. ‘They are hopelessly irreconcilable. 
ad- Each pursues its own end. Fusion is impos- 
oes sible. Neither will yield. Neither will compro- 
pre- mise. “Join us,” say a portion of the Legiti- 
ive, mists to the partisans of the younger branch, 
and “Henry V. will have no heir. Upon his death 
blic the Count of Paris becomes the representative 
ex- of Legitimacy. The Count of Paris is young’ 
| 80- and can afford to wait. If, united heartily, we 
rout act with energy, we can carry the day in spite of 
1e, I Imperialists and Republicans!” “No,” reply 
r re- the Orleanists, ‘this proposition is in your favor. 
’ the Upon -the death of the Count of Chambord | 
ted. (Henry V.) you become necessarily, as consistent 
r in legitimists, partisans of the Count of Paris. You 
poli- therefore sacrifice nothing, yet ask us without 
ould consideration to abandon the pretensions, hopes, 


Vor. XVI—31 


gitimist cause. Certainly these are important 
elements of success. But poll France, and four- 
fifths will be found, if united in nothing else, to 
agree in utter detestation of Bourbon rule, and 
ready to take the chances of a doubtful, stormy, 
and bloody future, rather than see the repre- 
sentative of Legitimacy, Henry V., mount the 
throne of his ancestors. He may, God only 
‘knows what is to happen, be may reign over 
‘conquered France, he will never reign over 
| France conciliated. As forthe Orleans branch, 
there is no party bound to it by personal affection 
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or by traditional fidelity. No old historic names 
illustrate the roll of its adherents. No chival- 
rous bands, sons of the heroes that clustered with 
generous devotion about the oriflamme of yore, 
would gather for its support. Its gold might 
muster brave Swiss troops, a mercenary band. 
Voilatout! The citizen-king favoured to be sure 
the bourgeoisie. During his reign, industrial es- 
tablishments flourished, material interests were 
fostered, many became rich. Well, what are 
these interests now crying for? what do the en- 
riched of the late reign now want! Not Louis 
Philippe—not the Count of Paris! but the order 
which the former gave to France, and which 
made them prosper. Restore to society order, 
to government stability, and the fate of the Or- 
leans dynasty will afford them small concern. 
No sentimental attachment to his person and 
family will impel the burgess-class to large sacri- 








fices in an effort to reéstablish in the Tuileries | 


no power, the primary teachers: formidable if in 
the opposition, and capable of rendering essen- 
tial service to the powers that be, if disciplined 
and devoted. Carnot, minister of Public In- 
struction under the Provisional Government, set 
the pernicious example of diverting the primary 
teachers from the special ends of their mission 
and enlisting them as political agents in the ser- 
vice of the republic, as he understood it. The 
result was that they became zealous propagan- 
dists and many, very many of them, speedily 
showed themselves rabid democrats and social- 
ists. This evil did not fail to be signalized by 
the devoted reformed prefects to the attention of 
the minister at Paris. It must be remedied, or 
incaleulable ill effects would follow among the 
simple and ignorant country population. Presto ! 
abillis introduced and passed, subjecting prima- 
ry teachers throughout France to the prefects 
with power of suspension, removal and nomina- 


the exiles of Claremont. The Orleans dynasty |tion. But the prefects are the mere creatures 


has no hold upon the heart of the nation. Its| 
few devoted adherents are men compromitted | 
irreconcilably against the other dynasties. The | the mere clerks of the President. They are no 
longer the dignified functionaries, the substantive 
|powers, which they were under the Constitu- 


‘tional monarchy. Centralization, that essential- 


burgess-class is indifferent. The lower classes 
detest it. 
And theimperialists? Of all the monarchical 


of the minister at Paris, and the ministers, since 
the famous message of the 3lst of October, are 


parties, their chance is the best. They hold ly anti-republican and irresistible force by which 
many trump-cards. If they are skilfully and | Napoleon at Paris held all France, even tothe most 
boldly played, Louis Napoleon may yet monnt| remote and petty commune, in his iron grasp, is 
the throne of France. He is playing his game | being pursued and perfected by his nephew with 
with more ability than it was supposed he pos-| relentless persistance and much skill. A remod- 
sessed. His enemies even do him that justice. | elled, numerous, choice, efficient corps of Gen- 
He has lost no time, by means of his immense of- | darmery pervades all France. By a recent 
ficial influence, to prepare the way for the con-| circular of the Minister of War, this corps has 
solidation of his power and its increase under a| been converted into a most active political agent. 


less modest title than that of Presidem of the 
Republic. To this end he hesitates butslightly in 
presence of legal and constitutional restrictions. 
He has with much tact thrown the odium of un- 
popular measures upon the Assembly, inducing 
them to pass for their common benefit laws which, 
enacted, he executes with an eye single to his 
own ends. His first care was to remove in all 
the departments the republican prefects, exact- 
ing from their successors personal devotion to 
himself. In all the eighty-six departments into 
which France is divided, there is not, it is be- 
lieved, a single prefect nominated by the govern- 
ments which preceded him, remaining in power. 
Prefects are the chief civil functionaries in the 
several departments. There is one at the head 
ofeach. They emanate from, and report direct- 
ly to the Minister of the Interior at Paris. Their 
influence within their respective spheres is im- 
mense, extending over a great variety of interests 
and to nearly all inferior functionaries. There 
was however one important but humble class of 
departmental agents over whom the prefects had 


They carry out inthe interest of the President a 
complete system of organized espionage. They 
make secret reports directly to the minister at 
Paris, upon the political opinions and conduct of 
individuals and functionaries within the districts 
in which they serve. By these means Louis Na- 
poleon is amassing an immense influence for the 
realization of his ambitious views. He is endea- 
voring studiously to conciliate the lower orders, 
by frequent personal visits to the principal in- 
dustrial establishments, where he is prodigal of 
kind expressions of sympathy and interest. He 
has originated several measures too, which his 
journals have taken special care to say were 
elaborated by himself, to increase and confirm 
his popularity with the army. During the last 
three months the public has repeatedly thought 
he was upon the eve of attempting the decisive 
coup d’etat by which the Republic was to he 
placed in history upon the list of things which 
have been. I do not doubt—nobody doubts, 
notwithstanding his frequent protestations to the 
contrary, that this extreme measure is being med- 
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itated by him, and is only waiting the convenient 
season. When I last alluded to French polities 
in this correspondence, Thiers was the intimate 
friend, the daily counsellor of the Elysée. This 
is allover now. Thiers no more frequents the 
Presidential saloons. In the Assembly he is al- 
most in avowed opposition. Whyisthis? Itis 
because since the date of my last, events have 
made notable progress in the direction I have all 
along intimated. When each had become per- 
fectly satisfied that the other was not to be made 
his dupe, they separated each to pursue his own 
end, Thiers the restoration of the Orleans dy- 
nasty. the President, that of the Empire. For 
the last four weeks the town has been on the qui 
vive in daily expectation of the blow up of the 
Republic if the coup d’etat were successful—of 
the President if it should fail. T’wo weeks ago 
in the Assembly Thiers produced a profound sen- 
sation by a distinct allusion, in an important de- 
bate, to these reports and the expression of his 
solemn belief that the cause of representative 
government lies atthe present moment in most 
imminent danger. This warning from the mouth 
of one who but a few weeks before was the Presi- 
dent’s chosen Mentor, who had been a few months 
before, upon the occasion of Louis Napoleon’s 
excursion into the provinces, the object of his 
warm public eulogy, was indeed of a nature to 
make the most incredulous and charitable sus- 
pect the reality of the ambitious intentions at- 
tributed to the chief of the state. Shortly after 
the date of my last, the Miuistry, composed of 
such heterogenous materials, and whose speedy 
dissolution was predicted, was in fact eliminated 
from the Executive mansion in most peremptory 
imperial style. ‘ Mon oncle” himself could not 
have done it better. The fact is, those Ministers 
(some few of them) had yet left a little con- 
science, a little self-respect, a little regard to 
consistency. ‘They were not sufficiently unscru- 
pulous and devoted. In a word, they were not 
imperialists. 'They were therefore unceremo- 
niously dismissed, and nine third-rate men, par- 
liamentary and political ciphers, consented to 
become the President's chief clerks with the title 
of Ministers. 
lon Barrot, the late premier, is one of them. The 
brothers do not speak since the 31st of October; 
and several of the late Ministers have on various 
occasions voted with the opposition. Inspeaking 
of the actual Ministers as third-rate men, parlia- 


mentary and political ciphers, I ought perhaps | 


to have excepted Fould, Minister of Finances, 
who is a man of respectable ability, if not of re- 
8pectable character . The President and the As- 
sembly mutually regard each other with deep 
distrust. Of this, both give every week abundant 
evidence. A new weekly paper called Le Napo- 








Ferdinand Barrot, brother of Odil- | 





leon has lately been established in the immediate 
vicinity of the Elyseé and under the notorious 
patronage of the President. It is edited by the 
devoted political partisans and personal attend- 
ants of “the Prince.” It is his direct echo, 
some of its articles are believed to have emana- 
ted from his own pen. Le Napoleon has attract- 
ed universal attention by its marked hostility to 
the Assembly and the arrogant, almost insulting 
tone with which it sets forth, counter to the As- 
sembly, the executive prerogatives of “the prince.” 
Frequent votes in the Assembly, and hostile pro- 
positions just voted down, and often renewed, 
show onthe part of the Legislative body the spirit 
of rivalry, dissatisfaction, and distrust which per- 
vades the majority. The President, however, 
through Le Napoleon and other journals, has by 
a special note communiqué declared his indepen- 
dence of Legislative majorities, and put them at 
defiance. Every day aggravates this position, 
and renders more imminent, open and flagrant 
hostility, which may precipitate that famous coup 
d’etat. To Americans accustomed to observe 
the play of their own republican institutions, this 
dissension between the Executive and Legisla- 
tive departments may seem an occurrence quite 
in the ordinary course of events, and not of a 
nature to interrupt the regular and efficient work- 
ing of the machine. What may well happen, 
what has repeatedly happened in the United 
States without the slightest danger, is here full of 
peril. The fact is, that here all parties feel that 
the Constitution isa mere rope of sand, that binds 
no one. Parties feel that the Constitution, that 
the Republic itself is merely provisional. No par- 
ty expects, wishes, or intends that the actual state 
of thingsshallbe permanent. Each knows that, 
the moment come or supposed to be come, the 
Constitution proclaimed, acclaimed, and sworn 
to as it has been, would afford no security against 
usurpation. It is therefore that we watch in 





France with so much interest and apprehension 


the dissolution of the majority in the Assembly, 
and the signs of collision between the Legislative 
and Executive departments. Disquieting rumors 
are at the present very rife. Butlast week, upon 
the report that extraordinary agitation was ob- 


‘served in certain densely populated portions of 


the city. an additional battalion was suddenly 
sent for, for the protection of the Assembly. ‘The 
measure was dictated as much by fear of the 
President as by fear of the people. Generals 
Cavaignac, Lamoriciére, Bedeau and Col. Char- 
ras, son of the distinguished actor of the same 
name in the first revolution, are looked to for the 
protection of the Assembly against Executive 
violence. The tone of Le Napoleon, corrobora- 
ted by the provocative and contemptuous re- 
marks of several of the Ministers relative to the 
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Assembly have caused, it is said, these military 
chiefs to come to an explicit understanding with 
each other, as to their roles in case events should 
drive them to action. Charrasis a Montagnard 
of the reddest shade. He forms the link con- 
necting the extreme left with the moderate con- 
stitutional republicans, who are few in number, 
and becoming fewer, but who are respectable for 
their character, ability and personal influence. 
The generals above named, with Dufaure, de 
Tocqueville, Beaumont, Passy, &c., are the lead- 
ing members. They cannot long occupy their 
actual intermediate position. ‘They are respec- 
table individuals, but isolated. They have be- 
hind them no portion of the sympathetic popular 
masses. In republicanism they are a hundred 
years in advance of their countrymen. By the 
irresistible logic of events they will be crushed 
like the Girondins of old in the conflict of the 
extremes, unless acknowledging the present im- 
practicability of their views, they make them- 
selves of their day and generation, by abandon- 
ing their present position. and like sensible, prac- 
tical men choose the least of two evils, one of 
which is inevitable, going to the right or left 
according as they prefer for France a return to 
monarchy more or less limited, or the democratic 
and socialist republic with all its consequences. 
As for the military men of this clique (what think 
you of a republic of 36 millions in which the 
honest, moderate and veritable republicans form 
but a clique numbering only by tens ?) they will, 1 
apprehend, side with the left. They are men of 
action whose career would be closed in the event 
of a monarchical restoration. As for the reflec- 
tive men, the de Tocquevilles, the Beaumonts, 
the Passys, their course should be to the right. 
Iam watching with special interest the course of 
Cavaignaec. He has played a distinguished part 
already in recent French affairs. But you've 
almost heard nothing of him daring the last year. 
He keeps aloof. It is Achillesinhistent. His- 
tory has not done with Cavaignac. He is the 
ablest man the revolution has yet produced. 

Will the coup d'etat succeed ? 

Ah! that is a question with which chance has 
so much to do, that one cannot answer yet with 
much confidence. But leaving fortuitous cir- 
cumstances out of the question, or supposing that 
it favors equally both sides, reasoning only from 
fair probabilities, founded on certain data, I am 
apprehensive that it would not. I say appre- 
hensive, for I think the restoration of the Em- 
pire, moderate, limited, non-invasive as it would 
probably be, under Louis Napoleon, a less evil 
for France and for Europe than would be the 
advent of the democratic and socialist republic. 
The two other, monarchical, neutral or hostile, 


inthe army in Paris, throughout France, for Louis 
Napoleon successfully to struggle with him. Ac- 
counts from all quarters, but especially from the 
eastern and central regions, are of a most alarm- 
ing nature touching the spread of the pernicious 
and subversive doctrines of the ultra party. In 
consequence of the condemnation at Versailles, 
about the middle of November last, of the Mon- 
tagnards, in the Assembly, who took part in the 
affair of 13th June last, thirty new representa- 
tives were to be elected in fifteen different de- 
partments. The electoral law expressly pro- 
vides, that in case of vacancy, new elections 
shall be ordered within forty days after the oc- 
currence of the vacancy. Well, the new elec- 
tions are not yet ordered! Measures, however, 
are being taken, and it is supposed that the new 
elections will take place about the middle of 
March. Why this arbitrary and illegal delay? 
Government feared, and with reason, the result. 
It knew that the vacant seats upon the Mountain 
would be re-occupied, the ranks of the opposi- 
tion in the Assembly swollen, and the party all 
over France emboldened and strengthened by 
success. It wanted time to counteract, by all the 
influence that an unscrupulous use of govern- 
mental means puts in its hands, the successful 
propagandism of the rouges. A death occurred 
among the delegates from the department of the 
Gard. This department no later than May last, 
was one of the most thoroughly reactionist in 
France. It sent to the Assembly three legiti- 
mists by a majority of twenty thousand. Gov- 
ernment supposed that there could be no danger 
of the radicals there. New elections, therefore, 
were promptly ordered. All parties were inthe 
field. A democrat socialist was elected, receiv- 
ing 34,382 votes out of 68,731. A similar re- 
sult has lately taken place at Bordeaux. Again 
during the last week 150 citizens of the depart- 
ment of Charente, soldiers in the 47th regiment 
of the line, were called upon to vote for repre- 
sentatives in the Assembly. Of the whole num- 
ber 117 voted. Of this number 112 voted for the 
red republican candidate, 1 for the Mayor of An- 
gouleme, 4 blanc, 0 for Col. Edgar Ney, (my 
dear Edgar,’’) patronized by the President! This 
is a frightful index of the disposition of the army. 
If it affords any thing like a correct measure of 
the political opinions of the army, there can be 
no doubt as to the result of a coup d'etat. M. 
Bonaparte would very soon be at Vincennes, 
whence he would perhaps depart for the scaffold. 
He might, by a skilful selection of the regiments 
composing the garrison of Paris, carry the day 
here; but where would be his army to repress 
emeute, which would burst out simultaneously in 





I do fear that the Red Republicans are too many 


fifty departments. If the army be disaffected to 
any considerable extent, the subjugation of Paris 
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by a skilful coup de main would not be followed | which the municipal authorities had procured at 


by the submission of France. The coming elec-| 
tions, which will afford reliable and extensive | 
data upon this subject, are anticipated with no) 
little anxiety. Bonaparte is embarrassed, too, | 
the actual commander-in-chief of the army and | 
National Guard in Paris. So long as the sole 
object was to keep order in Paris, to protect so- 
ciety against the red republicans, Gen. Changar- 
nier and the President moved along together most 
harmoniously. But since there has been a ques- 
tion of an imperial coup d'etat, this harmony has 
been interrupted. Gen. C. is by past associa- 
tions, and in principle, legitimist. Ceteris pari- 
bus, he would declare for Henry V., but he is not 
scrupulous to an extent that would make him 
refuse his sword to the service of any party that 
was successful, be it imperial, legitimist, Orlean- 
ist, or republican. He would hesitate to strike 
for Louis Napoleon only because he thought the 
result doubtful. But this is not a devotion that 
suits the President, we have consequently been 
entertained every week or two with reports of 
dissensions between these two personages. Some 
have gone so far as to name the successor of 
Gen. C., who was to be charged with the military 
execution of the projected 18th Brumaire. But 
no change has yet been made. The President 
fears to come to open rupture with the General. 
But there can be no doubt that he would be de- 
lighted if the General would resign his two im- 
portant functions. It is believed that one mo- 
tive to the recent elevation of his uncle Jerome 
Bonaparte to the Marshalship of France, was 
the hope to discontent thereby Gen. C., who 
has long coveted that dignity, and induce him to 
resign. ‘That nomination was indeed well cal- 
culated to disgust not Changarnier only, but all 
France; for there are now upon the army rolls 
fifty General officers more worthy of promotion, 
judged by the rule of soldierly merit and illustri- 
ous deeds, than the ex-king of Westphalia, Gen. 
Jerome Bonaparte. Gen. C., however, holds 
on chewing the cud of disappointment and dis- 
content. The agitation in Paris last week to 
which I alluded above, was caused by the simul- 
taneous removal by means of the axe, of nearly 
all the Liberty trees, with which, to the number 
of many hundreds, intoxicated republicans soon 
after the revolution amused themselves by plant- 
ing all over Paris. I gave an account, in one of 
my early letters, of the ceremonies, religious, 
military and baechanal. which accompanied the 
planting of these trees. Some months ago, such 
as were dead were ordered to be removed. Oth- 
ers have since died. Last month, upon the pre- 
texts that some were dead, that others were a 


great expense, that others defaced public monu- 

ments, and spoiled the effect of architectural 

skill, the odious Prefect of the Police issued his 

decree ordering all such to be felled. You may 

well believe that the reactionist functionaries, to 

whom the execution of this decree was entrust- 

ed, discovered very few of the liberty trees to 

which one or the other of these objections did 

notapply. At the present moment, I doubt if 
there be a dozen of these victims of royalist re- 

action standing in Paris. In order to prevent 

as much as possible popular agitation, the exe- 

cutions have taken place for the most part at 
night. Last Thursday morning, just after sun- 
rise, my attention was attracted by the sound of 
an axe upon the place just below my window. 
I looked out. Lo! they were felling the comely 
and thrifty poplar which for the last twenty-two 
months had reared its tall form from the midst of 
the place in front of the principal entrance to the 
Palace of the Chamber of Deputies, in honor of 
Liberty. A huge cart stood by. in which had 
been tossed the mutilated remains of some half 
dozen others. which had been felled in the course 
of the night. It tottered, fell, was cut up, and 
carted off. In the course of the day the roots 
were dug up and thrown away—the pavement 
was replaced—and now the passer-by would not 
suspect that a liberty tree had ever stood there. 
I turned away moralizing in spite of myself. 
How long will it be, thought I, ere axe of anoth- 
er sort shall cruelly avenge these symbols of the 
republic of ‘48? I walked to the Tuileries. 
The fine tree which had been planted in the gar- 
dens, in the centre of the principal alley, had al- 
ready disappeared. Another reared in the Place 
de la Concorde was gone too. There isin Paris 
a Chapelle Expiatoire built over the spot where 
the remains of Louis XVI. and his Queen were 
obscurely buried after their execution in 1793, 
and lay during twenty-one years, till their remo- 
val to St. Denis. It was deemed appropriate 
in the month of April, 1848, to plant a liberty 
tree iv front of this retired chapel. On the night 
of the 2)st January, the anniversary of the death 
of Louis XVI., this tree was felled to the ground 
by some pious partisan of the ex-royal family. 
Groups of workmen en blouse are now daily seen 
brooding gloomily over the spots from which the 
liberty trees have been removed. The tree plant- 
ed upon the open space in front of Notre Dame 
was the object of their special veneration. A 
band watched all night to protect it from the de- 
vastating axe. The executioners came, and 
were driven away, but they quickly returned with 
a force sufficient to insure the success of their 





nuisance hindering free circulation upon the pub- 
lie places, that others obstructed pleasant views 





enterprise. That planted opposite the Sorbonne 
was cutdownin open day. Among the numerous 
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spectators whe, sad and stent,’ were witness- 
es of the operation, one approached the of- 
ficer who presided over the execution and said, 
“Do you know, sir, what you are doing here? 
You are overthrowing the statue of Louis XVI. 
on the Place des Victoires, that of Louis XIII. on 
the Place Royale, and in all probability that of 
Henry IV. on Pont Neuf!” 

The news we daily receive from Lyons is of a 
highly alarming character. That city, with the 
six or seven surrounding departments, have been 
kept under martial law since the events of June 
Jast. They are still so. This rigorous measure 
is necessitated by the particularly turbulent dis- 
position of the population of Lyons, which, 
with that of adjoining departments bordering on 
Switzerland and Savoy, has been most indus- 
triously traversed by the radical propagandists. 
Several of the advanced journals of these de- 
partments have been seized, and the entrance of 


some three or four of the Paris papers of the | 


same colour forbidden. Several thousand copies | 
of the eloquent speech of Victor Hugo against 
the clerical party, or Jesuits, and in favor of ma- 
king primary instruction gratuitous and obligato- 
ry throughout the republic, delivered in the great | 


debate on the bill organizing Public Instruction, | 
were also seized by the police and withheld from | 


circulation. Several of the most violent French 
refugees reside in Switzerland upon the Lake of 
Geneva. Thence they hold constant communi- 
cation with the democrats of Lyons. It would 
seem from many of the signs abroad that anoth- 
er insurrection is contemplated. La Voir du 
Peuple, one of the organs of the party, exclaims, 
* Wait a little! As the cup of Despotism is 
emptying, the cup of Liberty is filling! Let us 
drink that of Despotism to the dregs; it is at this 
price that we will purchase the intoxication of 
liberty!” And further on he exclaims—* Peas- 
ants! sharpen your scythes—make ready your 
pitehforks!” But enough of politics for this let- 
ter. I will conclude by saying that notwith- 
standing reports, I do not apprehend immedi- 
ately a coup d'etat. ‘The character of the new 
elections will be seen first: a democratic insur- 
rection, or some act of hostility on the part of 
the Assembly will be waited for, and seized asa 
pretext. Butit must come! Nothing else can 
save France from the despotism of Terror. It 
is doubtful if even that extreme remedy will suf- 
fice. Every day I fear lessens the chances of 
success. The French Revolution will make no- 
table progress during the year 1850, but will not 
conclude. By the way, Switzerland is the asy- 
lum of German and Italian democrats as well as 
of French. They conduct thence the movement 
of the revolutionary parties in their respective 
countries. To such an extent is this done, that 


Austria and Doubiie asied just communicated to 
the French government a note requesting its co- 
operation in a firm remonstrance and threat that 
if the government of Switzerland does not of 
itself and promptly put an end to their machi- 
nations, the said governments will, with or with- 
‘out the concurrence of France, occupy Swit- 
zerland with an efficient armed force. The an- 
swer of France to this note is unknown. The 
interest of France is unquestionably the same 
with that of Austria and Prussia: but it will be 
very difficult for her to decide as her interests 
would dictate. The liberal principles upon 
which this government is formed are opposed to 
intervention. Besides, can Louis Napoleon for- 
get the generous hospitality which Switzerland 
afforded to himself when an exile, and persecu- 
ted by the government of Louis Philippe? 


One Day Later. 


I had proceeded thus far in my letter yester- 
day afternoon when it was announced to me that 
Paris was in emeute! and that in the famous 
“quarter of the Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers 
(collision had already occurred! Ha! this is 
sooner by several months than I expected. Let's 
go and see what’s the matter! 

Well I find that, sure enough, it is not the ter- 
rible coup d’etat nor yet a serious popular insur- 
rection. It's only a poplar insurrection. In spite 
of the formal announcement of the Government 
through the Moniteur, that the removal of the 
liberty-trees was being effected throughout Paris 
with the consent and even with the approbation 
of the people, it is not the less true, as may be 
gathered from what has been said above, that 
the removal of these symbols to which the peo- 
ple are attached, has produced and is still pro- 
ducing a certain painful emotion. It was per- 
haps unwise to resolve upon this measure. ‘“* Mon 
oncle,”” who is the great exemplar of the occu- 
pant of the Elyseé, would not have acted thus. 
He would have left these valueless but cherish- 
ed symbols of liberty long after he had confisca- 
ted the reality. We often see new coins of the 
Empire, with * Napoleon Emperor’ stamped 
upon one side, and “ Republique Francaise” upon 
the other. The Government, however, is char- 
ged now with wishing to provoke agitation and 
disorder in the intention of making them the 
pretext for his coup d’etat, or by the terror of 
coming socialism prevent the dissolution of the 
majority in the assembly which has hitherto upon 
most occasions given him its support. I do not 
deny that there is some truth in this charge. Be 
this as it may, early yesterday morning signs 
were observed. it was thought by the inhabitants 
of the quarter, of the intention to remove in the 
course of the day two of the doomed trees, one 
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near the Porte St. Martin, the other near the 
Conservatory of Arts and Trades. Groups of 
hundreds of the working-class en blouse collec- 
ted around the trees, declaring that they should 
not be cut down. The hundreds soon grew to 
thousands. A bright, new tri-colored flag was 
procured and replaced that which dull, and in 
tatters, had floated from the top in the city’s 
smoke for nearly two years,—flaming ribbons be- 
decked its trunk and at the height of eight or ten 
feet from the ground a small plaster cast of Lib- 
erty, crowned with the Phrygian cap, was tied to 
the tree. They had also pasted upon it, quite 
too high to be read, a clause of the penal code 
enacting for the protection of * Public Monu- 
ments.” Police now came up to disperse the 
crowds, but were themselves dispersed. Return- 
ing in greater numbers violent collision occurred. 
The policemen were compelled to draw their 
swords. Several of them were badly hurt, but 
they knocked down many, wounded several se- 
verely, and one mortally. Many arrests were 
made. But the crowds increased momently, and 
momently became more and more threatening in 
their aspect. The troops were called out. Dra- 
goon and cuirassier clattered over the pavement 
as in the days of Cavaignae. Chasseurs and 
infantry occupied, in long lines, the rue St. Mar- 
tin, and the boulevards: and the rioters were 
driven into the narrow and obscure streets of this 
populous part of the city. Asnight approached, 
the crowds became again dense upon the boule- 
vards in the agitated districts. Shouts of Vive 
la Republique! rose from numerous groups. Sev- 
eral houses in the neighbourhood and the liberty- 
trees themselves were illuminated. Bands form- 
ed about, dancing, shouting, and singing La 
Marseillaise. Some cries of Vive la Republique 
nouvelle ! were heard. No further violence took 
place. But at night the occasion was deemed 
sufficiently grave to require the presence of sev- 
eral additional regiments quartered in Versailles 
and other places in the vicinity of Paris. Every 
military post in the city was put upon the alert 
and doubly guarded. The national guard recei- 
ved private orders to stay at home till ordered 
out. The chief strategic points, beyond the agi- 
tated districts, the Place du Carrousel, the Tuil- 
eries, the Place and Pont de la Concorde. were 
occupied by several brigades, which maintained 
their positions nearly all night, while the boule- 
vards were constantiy traversed by large bodies 
of horse. This morning the military have all 
disappeared: but the National Assembly is pro- 
tected by double its usual guard. A regiment 
of Chasseurs of Vincennes crossed the place and 
entered the precincts of the Palace, as I left my 
rooms this morning to observe in a stroll over 
the city, in company with a fellow townsman of 





your own, the physiognomy of Paris. 
calm. 


It is quite 
In the neighbourhood of the two liberty 
trees, there is evidently a feverish excitement, 
but numerous policemen, in citizens’ dress, are 
actively engaged in preventing the formation of 
groups by compelling circulation. They are un- 
armed, however, and use nothing more provoking 
than rough words. I do not at the present mo- 
ment apprehend a renewal of disorder. A proc- 
lamation of the minister of the interior, issued 
this morning, promises that some of the trees 
shall continue to stand, unless they be made the 
pretext of continued riot—but threatens, in case 
the public peace is disturbed, to remove them in- 
stantly. ‘These two trees, of which there is im- 
mediate question, ought to be removed, for the 
objection that they hinder circulation on impor- 
tant thoroughfares lies against them with espe- 
cial force. I believe they are both doomed, for 
government will not consent, as it ought not, to 
be accused of yielding to menace, by permitting 
them to remain. One of the most interesting 
incidents of the day (yesterday) was the adven- 
ture of Gen. Lamoriciére, whom curiosity attrac- 
ted to the scene of tumult in his carriage. He 
was surrounded bythe mob. The carriage door 
was opened. He was insulted, stricken with the 
fist, compelled to shout repeatedly, Vive la Re- 
publique! He left his carriage in order to escape 
if possible by foot from the threatening masses 
every moment becoming denser around him. 
With the utmost difficulty, clothes torn and mud- 
dy, repeatedly struck, and hat lost, he, by the aid 
of a friend accidentally met, succeeded in ob- 
taining refuge in a house near by. While the 
mob were beating angrily without, the General 
was up stairs. A breach was made in the par- 
tition wall by which he escaped to the roof of 
an adjoining house, from which he gained the 
street at some distance from the mob. A horse- 
man who happened to be at hand, being appri- 
sed of the Geueral’s pressing need of “a horse,” 
instantly placed a fine steed at his disposal. Hat- 
less, muddy, and in sad plight, the General mount- 
ed, put spurs and was saved! It is supposed 
that he was taken for Gen. Changarnier, or the 
President himself. Lamoriciére, himself a mod- 
erate republican, is not, to be sure, in particular- 
ly good odour with the democratic and socialist 
republicans, but he is not particularly odious. 
He arrived at the Assembly about6 P. M., where 
he was received with many demonstrations of 
interest from gentlemen of all parties; the story 
of his mishap having just preceded him. 

* At last the glorious day approaches,” ex- 
claims a popular French writer, “ which is to 
enlighten the most magnificent experiment which 
the world has ever witnessed. Yet afew months 
aud by means of the submarine electric telegraph, 
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Leadon will be heoeghe to the gate of Paris—| English with the French coast at some point be- 
Paris to the gate of London! The abyss of the tween Calais and Boulogne. By article 6 of the 
seas will be as it were filled up: political and | contract, the French government stipulates that 
commercial news of general and particular char- | its despatches shall take precedence of all private 
acter, industrial intelligence, intelligence of all| despatches: that in their transmission it make use 
kinds, whether of public or private interest, will| either of French or English agents as it pleases, 
dart forward, borne by the lightning, will burn and of such apparatus as the French govern- 
space, will mock at tempests and waves, and be| ment may choose to apply. It shall be subject- 
transported with a rapidity almost equal to that ed to the same tariff of prices with the English 
of thought. The wire of copper or of iron, sus- | ‘government. The works must be completed by 
tained from distance by fragile supports, will | the Ist September, 1850. 

become an indestructible bond of sincere and| Up to that date the French Government re- 
profound union, between the two greatest cities | serves to itself the right of interrupting the pro- 
of the European world, formerly enemies, | gress of the undertaking or of suspending the use 
now rivals, and soon to be loving and well-be-| of the telegraph if it should be completed and in 
loved sisters.”’ In plain English, the coasts of operation, in case unavoidable events render such 
France and England are soon without doubt to. Suspension indispeusable. Mr. Bret committing 
be united by a submarine electric telegraph. | ‘himself irreparably, obtained from the Minister 





While I do not anticipate from the experiment, | 


that complete revolution in English aud French 
human nature which the enthusiastic French- 


man so delights to contemplate, I announce it | 


to the readers of the Messenger as a highly in- 
teresting fact, which if properly understood and 
profited by, will leave English and French char- 
acter, habits, instincts, and animosities just where 
it finds them, but which may still be of immense 
public and private use. I use the potential mood 


instead of the indicative, when speaking of its| 


effects, because I do not believe that this gov- 
ernment, whether it continues republican or be- 
comes monarchic, will dare to accept the tele- 
graph with all its consequences, social, commer- 
cial, and political, freely delivering it to public 
use, and frankly submitting to such modifications 
of its own habits as would be required by the 
exigencies of its new position. It stifles the 
press, it abolishes the popular tribune, it subjects 
locomotion itself to most annoying rules and regu- 
lations, and hampers almost to annihilation every 
effort of individual industry and enterprise. How 
then should it use, except by misusing, the elec- 
tric telegraph! Certain is it that the grant of 
the privilege upon any terms took the public by 
surprise. ‘The success of Mr. Bret’s application 
is due in a considerable degree to the enterprise 
and intelligence of a man who, however despi- 
cable morally, is in many respects far in advance 
of his generation in France. k&. de Girardin, 
editor of the Presse, was, last winter, all power- 
ful at the Elysée. Alas! T'empora mutantur et 
nos mutamur, &c. It was, however, by virtue of 
his patronage that the representations of Mr. 
Bret were favorably received by the President, 
and that the experiments were made which have 
resulted in the grant by this government to Mr. 
Jacob Bret, (an Englishman,) of the exclusive 
privilege of establishing and using for the space 
of ten years, an electric telegraph connecting the 


of the Interior a formal declaration that_the gov- 
ernment did not mean to reserve to itself by the 
terms of the contract the right to grant a similar 
priv.lege to any other person or persons upon poiuts 
of the French coast between Calais and Boulogne. 
It was meant that Mr. B. should bave for two 
years the exclusive privilege of telegraphic com- 
munication between England and France. A 
company has been formed under the firm, name 
and style of Jacob Bret, Toche & Co. to consum- 
mate the project. The company’s capital is 
$150,000 divided into 6000 shares of $25 each. 
Mr. Bret brings into the concern bis apparatus 
patented in France and England: the grant of 
privilege accorded to him by the French Govern- 
ment: and the right obtained from the English 
government to continue the telegraphic line upon 
| the other side of the channel. He binds himself 
to complete the work, including the cost and ex- 
pense of laying the wires, the erection of neces- 
sary buildings, pay of ageuts, &c., &c., for the 
sum of $91.800. The conductor is to consist of 
seven wires, so that seven despatches may be 
transmitted and printed simultaneously. It will 
be in the form of a cable, formed of seven wires, 
dropped and lying on the bottom of the sea. 
The wires to be kept perfectly separate from each 
other and covered with such substances as expe- 
rience has shown to be most efficacious to protect 
them from moisture and the action of all destruc- 
tive agents, marine animals, corrosive salt, &c. 
The precise points selected on the several coasts 
for the establishment of the communication are 
in France, Cape Grinez, near Calais, and Shaks- 
peare’s Clif about 1 mile S. W. of Dover in 
England. These points are said to offer remark- 
able natural adaptations, preseuting precipitous 
shores descending perpendicularly to a depth of 
about ninety feet. The distance between the 
points to be united is 18 miles. but the cable will 
be 23 miles long, to allow for the inequalities of 
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A Day by the Sea. 








the surface of the bottom of the channel and for 
the movement to which it may be liable from the 
motion of the water. It is proposed to mark the 
course of the cable at the surface of the water by 
means of wires attached by one end to the sunk- 
en cable and at the other to buoys floating on the 
top. These will enable the proprietors promptly 
to raisethe cable and repair it, should repairs be- 
come necessary. Ascientific manof Paris, how- 
ever, expresses the conviction that after remain- 
ing a few months in the water, molluses and shell- 
fish will cover the cable with so thick a protective 
coat that the wires will be almost indestructible. 
The precipitous shores from which either end of 
the cable willleave the continent, afford, # is be- 
lieved, ample protection against injury from the 
dragging of anchors, and no oysterbank lies on the 
line it will follow across the channel, thus this en- 
terprise will be exempt from the damage of fisher- 
men to which it would be liable on many other 
portions of the coast. Mr. Bret has brought his 
printing telegraph to such perfection that he un- 
takes to printin handsome Roman characters at 
both ends of the line a hundred despatches of 
fifteen words each, in a hundred consecutive 
minutes, including addresses and signatures, and 
employing only one man at each extremity. 
This will give you, supposing the seven wires si- 
multaneously in use, an aggregate of 10,500 hand- 
somely printed words in the space of one hour 
and forty minutes. 


I mentioned in my letter of last October that 
the Minister of the Interior proposed the estab- 
lishment of three lines radiating from Paris in ad- 
dition to those already completed. Through M. 
Leverrier, the committee to whom the bill was 
referred reports favorably, and suggests the ad- 
dition of yet four more lines and an increase of 
the appropriation to $180.127. Leverrier in his 
learned report gives a history of the electric 
telegraph and descriptions of the various most 
approved apparatus. ‘The’committee when pre- 
paring their report caused experiments to be 
made in their presence. The greatest rapidity 
obtained was 87 letters per minute. But in this 
case reading was difficult, often impossible. The 
average rate was 75 per minute. 


I had for my letter of this month a most 
rich and varied note-book. But I have, con- 
trary to my intention when I sat down to 
write, given so much space to politics in France 
that room fails. I must close withthe promise 
that next month, if I touch upon polities at all, it 
shall be in the Post-script, and I will endeavor 
to make my letter as varied and interesting as 
this will prove I fear tedious and dull. 


Vor. XVI—32 





A DAY BY THE SEA. 


I. 


Bright glow the portals of the east, 
With ev’ry rich, and glorious dye, 
The blue waves, in the morning beam 
Lift up their heads rejoicingly. 
And as they break upon the shore, 
Their murmur seems a lofty hymn, 
Rising, and mingling with the strain 
Sung by adoring Seraphim. 
White sails departing from the land 
Seem like the wings of some sweet dove 
Bearing away to distant climes, 
The cheering words of faithful love. 
The fisher to his daily toil 
Speeds swiftly, with a bending oar, 
Oft looking backward to the band, 
Which throngs his humble cottage door. 
Rejoicing in his freedom now 
The eagle sails far out to sea, 
Where his shrill scream is heard above 
The swelling wave’s wild melody. 
By wave, and shore, all things are bright ; 
When morning’s purest, earliest glow, 
Bathing the heavens in rainbow hues, 
Falls on the waiting world below. 


Il. 


’Tis noon—the waves long wakened now, 

Are lifting their white crests on high ; 
And on the far horizon’s verge, 

They seem to mingle with the sky. 
And oh! it is a solemn joy, 

To listen to their sullen roar, 
And see them, like a white-plumed band 

Of warriors, rushing to the shore. 
But never yet did mail-clad band, 

With such a fierce, resistless sweep, 
Rush on the foe, as rush to land 

Those crested warriors of the deep. 
Vessels, with snowy canvass filled, 

Are swiftly dashing through the foam ; 
Yet careless, as those birds which make 

The billow wild and free, their home. 
Full oft, amid the waters bright 

Are seen the dolphin’s varied dyes, 
And to elude his swift pursuit, 

Aloft the silver mullet flies. 
The sea-gull rides upon the wave, 

As fearless on its foaming crest ; 
As land-birds at the day’s decline, 

Sit brooding o’er the mossy nest. 

And in his course, the God of day 
Beholds no scene so fresh, and free, 
As that, which meets his burning gaze, 

At noon, beside the chainless sea. 


Ill. 


’Tis evening—and the crested waves 
Are softly sinking to their rest; 
As infancy, when day is done, 
Sinks gently on its mother’s breast. 
For morn the tranquil waters woke; 
Noon saw them flashing, wild, and high, 
But eve the gentle south wind brought, 
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To soothe them with its lullaby. 
Bright is the wave; bright is the shore! 
And brighter seems yon far-off isle, 

For all above, beneath, around, 
Glows in the sun’s departing smile : 
Returning slowly to the land, 
The snowy pelican is seen ; 
And soon she folds,her weary wing, 
Where her loved nest the rushes screen. 
The fisher’s song steals o’er the wave 
Now gently chiming with his oar ; 
Until the strain is broken, by 
Sweet voices hailing from the shore, 
Clouds, floating in the firmament, 
Unbroken ‘neath the waters lie ; 
And as the quiet stars come forth 
They seem to find another sky. 
For mirrored in the placid tide, 
Their glories undiminished glow, 
Sparkling, as if the stars above 
Where speaking to the stars below, 
In unveiled splendor then the moon 
Sheds o’er the sea her mellow light ; 
And never lovelier scene than this 
Can fall upon our mortal sight. 
The dawn is glorious; when the sun 
Bursts forth in grandeur o’er the sea, 
And many charms hath glowing noon, 
But evening by the wave for me! 





Azim. 





NOTICES OF NEW WORKS. 


Wurrte Jacket; or The Worldina Man-of-War. By 
Herman Metvitre. Author of “Typee,” “Omoo.” 
“ Mardi” and “ Redburn.” 2vols. London: Richard 
Bentley, New Burlington Street. One Volume, New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 82 Cliff Street. 1850. 


At last, at last we have a literature. It is but recently 
—within a few weeks—that the fact has been established 
to our entire conviction, and we hasten to announce it to 
all such as are in darkness and know it not. The source 
of the Q. E. D. the reader will be at no loss to conjec- 
ture. It is trans-atlantic. No American argument onthe 


and “Omoo.” They opened a new world, shadowy, per- 
haps, and far-away, but still present to the senses, in his 
truth-like descriptions, as the enchanted gardens of the 
East to the boy-reader of the Arabian tale. Latterly, he 
has shut up this exhibition of fairy-land, and shown us a 
plain, every-day representation of the ship, not as delinea- 
ted by any one before him, but with a fidelity like one of 
Daguerre’s own pictures. And his success in this line is 
due to a fact not generally received by those who have 
not read Redburn. Melville knows the ropes. And so 
did Captain Marryat, we hear someone say. Yes, “but 
with a difference.” Marryat trod the deck, but it was the 
quarter-deck, and he wore the epaulettes of a Captain, 


|R.N.: Melville ran up the shrouds in the “ white jacket” 


of a man-o’-war’s-man. This practical experience from 
the “ fo’k’sle” uniting with a love of elegant learning and 
| with an educated taste, which Marryat never had, has 
distinguished Melville from all other writers of his class, 
giving sharpness of outline to felicitous illustration. It 
is not often that the stains of the tar-bucket and the ink- 
stand are seen upon the same fingers; and when they are, 
it is even more seldom that these fingers drive a pen of 
such graphic and remarkable power. 

“ Redburn” and “ White Jacket” differ from the prece- 
ding works of our author, not only in the homely stage 
selected for the incidents and personages, but in this more 
important particular—they are written with a definite pur- 
pose in view. “Redburn” aimed at a reform in the dis- 
cipline of the merchant-service ; “ White Jacket” directs 
attention to the subject of “ flogging in the navy.” The 
observant reader will discover from the portraiture given 
of the man-of-war and all its inhabitants, from the com- 
mander’s quarters to the cock-pit, how entirely cut off 
and segregated is this existence—how much aloof from 
the influences of society and moral progress—how com- 
pletely without the pale of humanity and foreign to the 
jurisdiction of the spirit of the age. How far the practice 
sought to be abolished by a large and growing portion of 
the community will be shaken by the present volume, re- 
mains to be seen. 

As a literary production, “ White Jacket” deserves 
high praise, and abounds with the author’s peculiar beau- 
ties. Whata heterogeneous mass of brilliant illustration, 
for instance, has he thrown around the Bay of Rio, in the 
following passage, which we cannot resist laying before 
our readers :— 


“T have said that I must pass over Rio without a de- 
scription; but just now such a flood of scented reminiscen- 
ces steals over me, that I must need yield and recant, as 
I inhale that musky air. 

“ More than one hundred and fifty miles’ circuit of liv- 


subject, of course, could amount to a demonstration, but | ing green hills embosoms a translucent expanse, so gem- 
the dictum of the English press settles the question for-| med in by sierras of grass, that among the Indian tribes 
ever. And the English press, una voce, have said that | the place was known as “'The Hidden Water.” On all 
America has, at length, a literature of her own, distinctive, sides, in the distance, rise high conical peaks, which at 
national, peculiar. Let us take it as proved, and rejoice | sunrise and sunset burn like vast tapers ; and down from 


that the “ good time” which has so long been “coming,” 
when a Yankee bookwright should find readers under the 
shadow of St. Paul’s, has really and indubitably “come.” 


the interior, through vineyards and forests, flow radiating 
streams, all emptying into the harbour. 
“Talk. not of Bahia de Todos os Santos—the Bay of 


For some weeks past American books have been ma-} All Saints; for though that be a glorious haven, yet Rio 


king an unwonted noise in the English journals. Gay, 
dashing, clever Lieut. Wise has had his praises sounded, 
(lucky man!) by Blackwood, and re-echoed softly by the 
Atheneum, and yet prolonged through the penny-trum- 
pet of the Morning Post. Los Gringos, indeed, in its 
very defects, afforded a refreshing contrast to the vapid 
narratives of some modern English tourists, while it avoid- 
ed the mess-room slang of the Portsmouth school of lit- 


erature. Melville, however, is entitled to the credit of 


having first awakened the interest which novelty always 


is the Buy of all Rivers—the Bay of all Delights—the 
Bay of all Beauties. From circumjacent hill-sides, unti- 
ring summer hangs perpetually in terraces of vivid ver- 
dure ; and, erfibossed with old mosses, convent and castle 
nestle in valley and glen. 

“ All round deep inlets run into the green mountain 
land, and, overhung with wild Highlands, more resemble 
Loch Katrines than Lake Lemans. And though Loch 
Katrine has been sung by the bonneted Scott, and Lake 
Leman by the coroneted Byron; yet here, in Rio, both 





inspires, by, those charming stories of the sea, “ Typee” 


the loch and the lake are but two wild flowers in a pros- 
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pect that is almost unlimited. For, behold! far away, 
and away, stretches the broad blue of the water, to yon- 
der soft-swelling hills of light green, backed by the pur- 
ple pinnacles and pipes of the grand Organ Mountains ; 
fily so called, for in thunder-time they roll cannonades 
down the bay, drowning the blended bass of all the ca- 
thedrals in Rio. Shout amain, exalt your voices, stamp 
your feet, jubilate, Organ Mountains! and roll your Te 
Deums round the world! 

“ What though, for more than five thousand five hun- 
dred years, this grand harbour of Rio lay hid in the hills, 
unknown by the Catholic Portuguese? Centuries ere 
Haydn performed before emperors and kings, these organ 
mountains played his oratorio of the Creation, before the 
Creator himself. But nervous Haydn could not have en- 
dured that cannonading choir, since this composer of 
thunderbolts himself died at last through the crashing 
commotion of Napoleon’s bombardment of Vienna. 

“But all mountains are organ mountains: the Alps 
and the Himmelahs ; the Appalachian Chain, the Ural, 
the Andes, the Green Hills and the White. All of them 
play anthems forever. The Messiah, and Samson, and 
Israel n Egypt, and Saul, and Judas Maccabeus, and 
Solomon. 

“Archipelago Rio! ere Noah on old Ararat anchored 
his ark, there lay anchored in you all these green rocky 
isles I now see. But God did not build on you, isles! 
these long lines of batteries; nor did our blessed Saviour 
stand godfather at the Christening of yon frowning for- 
tress of Santa Cruz, though named in honour of himself, 
the divine Prince of Peace! 


“ Amphitheatrical Rio! in your broad expanse might 
be held the resurrection and the judgment-day of the 
whole world’s men-of-war, represented by the flag-ships 
of fleets—the flag-ships of the Phenician armed galleys 
of Tyre and Sidon; of King Solomon’s annual squad- 
rons that sailed to Ophir; whence in after times, perhaps, 
sailed the Acapulco fleets of the Spaniards, with golden 
ingots for ballasting; the flag-ships of all the Greek and 
Persian craft that exchanged the war-hug at Salamis; of 
all the Roman and Egyptian galleys that, eagle-like, with 
blood-dripping prows, beaked each other at Actium; of 
all the Danish keels of the Vikings ; of all the musquito 
craft of Abba Thule, king of the Pelews, when he went 
to vanquish Artingall; of all the Venetian, Genoese, and 
Papal fleets that came to the shock at Lepanto; of both 
horns of the crescent of the Spanish Armada; of the 
Portuguese squadron that, under the gallant Gama, chas- 
tised the Moors, and discovered the Moluccas; of all the 
Dutch navies led by Van Tromp, and sunk by Admiral 
Hawke ; of the forty-seven French and Spanish sail of 
the line that for three months, essayed to batter down Gi- 
braltar; of all Nelson’s seventy-fours that thunderbolted 
off St. Vincent’s, at the Nile, Copenhagen, and Trafalgar ; 
of all the frigate merchantmen of the East India Compa- 
ny ; of Perry’s war brigs, sloops, and schooners that scat- 
tered the British armament on Lake Erie; of all the Bar- 
bary Corsairs captured by Bainbridge; of the war ca- 
noes of the Polynesian. kings, Tammahammaha and Po- 
mare—ay! one and all, with Commodore Noah for their 
Lord High Admiral—in this abounding Bay of Rio these 
flag ships might all come to anchor, and swing round in 
concert to the first of the flood. in 

“ Rio is a small Mediterranean ; and what was fabled of 
the entrance to that sea, in Rio is partly made true ; for 
here, at the mouth, stands one of Hercules’ Pillars, the 
Sugar Loaf Mountain, one thousand feet high, inclining 
over a little, like the Leaning Tower of Pisa. At its base 
crouch, like mastiffs, the batteries of Jose and Theodosia, 
while opposite, you are menaced by a rock-founded fort. 

“The channel between, the sole inlet to the bay—secms 


but a biscuit’s toss over; you see nought of the land- 
locked sea till within fairly in the strait. But, then, what 
a sight is beheld! Diversified as the harbor of Constan- 
tinople, but a thousand fold more grand. 'When the Nev- 
ersink swept in, word was passed, ‘ Aloft, top-men! and 
furl the t’-gallant-sails and royals!’ 

“ At the sound I sprang into the rigging, and was soon 
at my perch. How I hung over that main-royal-yard in 
arapture! High in air, poised over that magnificent bay, 
a new world to my ravished eyes, I felt like the foremost 
of a flight of angels, new-lighted upon earth, from some 
star in the Milky Way.” 


There is extravagance in all this surely, but it is the 
extravagance of fireworks, ever bursting into new and 
blazing combinations, and showering around us the lus- 
tre of falling stars. 

We quote one more extract—the conclusion of the vol- 
ume. In doing so, we may say that we cannot admire 
the levity which it exhibits in introducing sacred things— 
an offence occurring more than once in the book, and spe- 
cially shown in a preceding passage where he speaks of 
the divine author of our holy religion in this summary 
manner, “ Burnet and the best theologians have demon- 
strated that his nature was not merely human—was not 
that of a mere man of the world.”” With this fault, how- 
ever, (and it is not a slight one,) the concluding chapter 
displays the strongest evidences of genuine sensibility 
and a kindly sympathy with the race, and may be taken 
as a favorable specimen of Melville’s power as a writer— 


“ As a man-of-war that sails through the sea, so this 
earth sails through the air. We mortals are all on board 
a fast-sailing, never-sinking world frigate, of which God 
was the shipwright; and she is but one craft in a Milky- 
Way fleet,-of which God is the Lord High Admiral. The 
port we sail from is ever astern. And though far out of 
sight of land, for ages and ages we continue to sail with 
sealed orders, and our last destination remains a secret to 
ourselves and our officers; yet final haven was predes- 
tined ere we slipped from the stocks at Creation. 

“ Thus sailing with sealed orders, we ourselves are the 
repositories of the secret packet, whose mysterious con- 
tents we long to learn. There are no mysteries out of 
ourselves. But let us not give ear to the superstitious, 
gun deck gossip about whither we may be gliding, for, as 
yet, not a soul on board of us knows—not even the com- 
modore himself; assuredly not the chaplain; even our 
professor’s scientific surmises are vain. On that point 
the smallest cabin boy is as wise as the captain. And 
believe not the hypochondriac dwellers below hatches, 
who will tell you with a sneer, that our world-frigate is 
bound to no final harbour whatever ; that our voyage will 
prove an endless circumnavigation of space. Not so. 
For how can this world-frigate prove our eventual abi- 
ding place, when, upon our first embarkation, as infants 
in arms, her violent rolling—in after life unperceived— 
makes every soul of us sea sick? Does not this show, 
too, that the very air we have to inhale is ungong ‘nial, 
and only becorhe endurable at last through gradv i] ha- 
bituation, and that some blessed placid haven, hvwever 
remote at present, must be in store for us all ? 

“ Glance fore and aftour flush decks. What a swarm- 
ing crew! all told, they muster hard upon eight hundred 
millions of souls. Over these we have authoritative lieu- 
tenants, a sword-belted officer of marines, .a chaplain, a 
professor, a purser, a doctor, a cook, a master-at-arms. 

“ Oppressed by illiberal laws, and partly oppressed by 
themselves, many of our people are wicked, unhappy, in- 
efficient. We have skulkers and idlers all round, and 
brow beaten waisters, who, for a pittance do our craft's 





shabby work. Nevertheless, among our people we have 
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gallant fore, main, and mizzen topmen aloft, who, well 
treated or ill, still trim our craft to the blast. 

“We have a brig for trespassers; a bar by our main- 
mast, at which they are arraigned ; a cat-o’-nine tails and 
gangway, to degrade them in their own eyes and in ours. 
These are not always employed to convert sin to virtue, 
but to divide them, and protect virtue and legalized sin 
from unlegalized vice. 

“ We have a sick bay for the smitten and helpless, whith- 
er we hurry them out of sight, and however they may 
groan beneath hatches, we hear little of their tribulations 
on deck ; we still sport our gay streamer aloft. Out- 
wardly regarded, our craft is a lie; for all that is out- 
wardly seen of it is the clean swept deck, and oft-painted 
planks comprised above the water line : whereas, the vast 
mass of our fabric, with ull its store-rooms of secrets for 
ever slides along far under the surface. 

“When a shipmate dies, straightway we sew him up, 
and overboard he goes ; our world-frigate rushes by, and 
never more do we behold him again; though, sooner or 
later, the everlasting under tow sweeps him towards our 
own destination. 

* We have both a quarter-deck to our craft and a gun- 
deck ; subterranean shot-lockers and gunpowder maga- 
zines; and the Articles of War form our domineering 
code, 

“Oh, shipmates and world-mates, all round! we the 
people suffer many abuses. Our gun deck is full of com- 





plaints. In vain from lieutenants do we appeal to the 


vites, and pass by on the other side, even though the boy 
may be really drowning as the fable runs. 

We are happy to think, that in this instance we have 
something really deserving the highest commendation ; 
and for reasons that we shall state. 

Very nearly all of our standard works, of an universal 
scientific character, have been derived from the English 
press. American works of this kind have been usually 
feeble, and feebly sustained, rarely numbering many edi- 
tions. We are glad to see the number of such works, and 
their patronage, increasing ; and anticipate, in the present 
work, one which will replace all the Encyclopedias now 
in print in both this country and England. 

The Secretary of Llandaff, Dr. Gregory, stated in the 
preface to his, in some respects, admirable Dictionary, 
that a principal inducement for his labor was to effect a 
total change from the ordinary scope of such works. Pre- 
vious to that time, all the Cyclopedias, which had been 
issued, were half filled with the absurdities of tradition 
and superstition. And it was a very rare thing, that any 
particular science could be reached, unmingled with those 
absurdities. Astronomy was intertwined with Astrology. 
Entire pages were occupied with the details of Magic 
and Sleight-of-hand, illustrated with steel and copper en- 
gravings, which cost many pounds sterling. This im- 
provement was received with universal favor, because it 
was one which was essentially needed. 


But there is another improvement needed as much in 


| this progressive age, as that was then. It is one that we 


captain ; in vain—while on board our world-frigate—to | ge happy to see presented in the Iconographic Encyclo- 
the indefinite Navy Commissioners, so far out of sight pedia, and we are sure will meet with applause. In 
aloft. Yet the worst of our evils we blindly inflict upon | other productions of similar design we find the most enor- 
ourselves : our officers cannot remove them, even if they | mous quantity of biography. We find sometimes two- 
would. From the last ills no being can save another; | thirds of the work occupied with long discussions of ab- 


therein each man must be his own saviour. For the rest, 
whatever befall us, let us never train our murderous guns 
inboard; let us not mutiny with bloody pikes in our 
hands. Our Lord High Admiral will yet interpose ; and 


unredressed, y ct, shipmates and world-mates ! let us never 
forget that— 


Whoever afflicts us, whatever surround, 
Life is a voyage that’s homeward-bound!” 


In dismissing “White Jacket,” we feel it at once a 
privilege and a duty to recommend it to public favor in 
the warmest terms. Faults it may have, but it is full of 
fine thoughts nobly expressed, and will charm both for its 
excellence and its originality. 

It is forsale by Morris & Brother. 


IconocrRaPHic Encyctopz#pia or Science, Lirera- 
TURE AND ART: Systematically arranged by G. Heck. 
With 500 steel engravings by the most distinguished 
artists of Germany. The text translated by Spencer 


F. Baird, A. M., M. D. Rudolph Garrigue, 2 Barclay’ 


street. New York. 


This is the title of one of the most extensive works now 
claiming the attention of the American public, and we 
therefore devote a short space to some information relative 
to it. 

The publisher of a work, in serials such as this, runs a 
greatrisk. People, in this country especially, are so used 
to periodical visitation of humbugs in this flat shape, that 
they are apt intuitively to regard the thing as absolute 
cause andefféct. They remember that thisis the disguise 
in which certain publishers have flooded the country with 
all sorts of stuff: so they are just turned into literary Le- 


} 


_ stract philosophy—interminable extracts from the writings 


of Spinoza, or Bishop Butler, from Reid and Stuart, with 
long treatises of Archbishop Whateley on Rhetoric, Logic, 


'and the like. Now we may not go to the lengths of Vin- 
though long ages should elapse, and leave our wrongs | 


cent Gioberti, who has given such vast trouble to the Eng- 
lish Reviewers of late, in declaring that “ the abolition of 
Psychologism, and the re-establishment of a strong and 
profound Ontologism, is the only plank that can save Eu- 
ropean Philosophy from a total shipwreck.” (Restaura- 
tion des sciences Philosophiques, &c., Paris.) But we 
can say that we believe that as Inductive science of the 
mind, this Psychologism—(“ce Systéme, qui part du sens 
intime pour en tirer et en fabriquer tout l’edifice de la con- 
naissance humaine, peut étre justement nommé Psycholo- 
gisme’’—)has wrought a pernicious influence, in the form 
in which it has been presented to the masses. 


In the Iconographic Encyclopedia, we have nothing 
whatever that is irrelevant to the material or objective uni- 
verse. Nothing is treated of in it which cannot be repre- 
sented pictorially. This is obviously an improvement, and 
one of great moment. Thereby more room is allowed for 
the complete treatment of works which are of practical 
value and importance. The department of Natural Phi- 
losophy, alone, in this work, exceeds the large and com- 
prehensive work of Professor Olmsted. The articles on 
Chemistry are the fullest which have yet been laid before 
the world. 

Experience has shown that in this day of inventions 
and machines, pothing serves to give such accurate views 
of objects of every kind, as illustrative designs. This 
idea is becoming universal, and is giving universal en- 
couragement to the science of Iconography. In Germany 
scientific works are never published without great expen- 
diture on this score. In France every thing is represented 
thus; and we even find M. Didron issuing a “Manvel 
d’ Iconographie Christienne !”" The engravings in this work 








have been pronounced by the most distinguished artists 
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in the world, vastly superior to any hitherto published. 
They not only excel those of other Encyclopedias in 
point of freshness and accuracy, but likewise in size— 
being oblong quarto. They possess in a degree which 
we have never seen equalled, that clearness and distinct- 
ness of execution, which are so invaluable in works de- 
signed for popular instruction. The plates which attend 
the department of Astronomy are incomparably superior 
to any thing we have ever known in artistic neatness and 
beauty ; and this is more remarkable because of the diffi- 
culty of obtaining such on that science. There is also a 
design of Liebig’s great Laboratory at Greissen, which we 
have seen in the hands of its editor, but which has not yet 
made its appearance in the course ; but in that the pat- 
rons of the work may anticipate a very rich treat. 

Let it be borne in mind too, that this work is by no 


means a re-print of anything which has been before pub- 
lished ; it is entirely original. The principal point of its | 


great superiority to other works of this kind is the novelty 
and freshness of its information. Things are here men- 
tioned in full, which can be discovered in No other works. 
Full discussion is given herein of the new planets Nep- 
tune, Iris, &c. Ample description may be read of the 
minutie of Flying Machines, Atmospheric Railways, 
Magnetic Telegraphs in England, France, and America ; 
also of Gutta Percha, and innumerable other late inven- 
tions and scientific novelties, whereof no intimation can 
be discovered in all the Britannicas, Americanas, or Met- 
ropolitanas under the sun. 

One quality peculiarly observable in it, is its interesting 
representations of national customs and dress. There 
are pictorial representations of all the garments worn in 
all the nations of the earth, from the remotest antiquity. 
There are the most minute accounts of all the military ha- 
biliments, from those of the Macedonian phalanx, through 
all the Mediceval changes, to those of the Mexicans, Ger- 
mans and Frenchmen of our own day ; for there is no ar- 
ticle which is behind the inventions and investigations of 
the present year even! 

There is, besides these, another advantage inthis work, 
which we may mention, because it will be regarded by all 
as a most desirable and important one in these latter days. 
The seventh and last edition of the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica was published in 1842; and has hitherto divided 
public favor with the Metropolitan—Rees’ plates and the 
old Edinburgh being now very nearly, if not quite obsolete 
in matters of science. The Britannica has five hundred 
quarto steel engravings. The lconographic has the same 
number, of larger size, and greatly superior in execution. 
The price ot the former has been reduced to a fraction 
above two hundred dollars : the work before us costs just 
twenty-five! 

We have thus endeavored as concisely as possible, to 
canvass the design and contents of this work ; and we con- 
fidently promise the above bill of fare to those who pat- 
ronize it. And in doing so, we have merely seconded the 
sentiments of some of the ablest and most learned men in 
the world.* 

Professor Spencer F. Baird, A. M., M. D., is the Amer- 
ican editor and translator ; a gentleman who has obtained 
& reputation just and widely extended for ability and ac- 
quirement. We regard him as eminently qualified for the 
translation of a work where so many inaccuracies are 
likely to occur in the transformation of tables, statistics, 
and scales, and especially for bringing up articles to the 


“George P. Marsh, our present Minister to Turkey, 
and one of the most profound scholars in this or any other 
country, in a notice of the work in the Literary World, 
writes in a strain of the greatest eulogy as to its intrinsic 
merit and usefulness. 


| 





present day, when they require it—by his intimate ac- 
quaintance with the subjects treated therein, more partic- 
ularly the portions relative to Natural History and Phi- 
losophy, to which his investigations have contributed as 
much, probably, as those of any other American. 

We have long considered such a publication as this a 
great desideratum, and above all others, one which would 
be most patronized by an American, or, to bring it still 
closer, by a Virginia public. And, as it has now been 
undertaken with great laborand expenditure, we feel con- 
fident that a work of such rare merit must meet with its 
due encouragement from the people and press of the 
country. 

The Iconographic Encyclopedia is a household work 
in Germany, where its circulation has been immense— 
even unprecedented : we can but hope that it will be so 
with us; for we know of no work bidding fair to do more 
for the diffusion of popular education. 





THe Historie oF TRAVAILE 1ntTO Vircinia Brit- 
ANNIA, comprising the Cosmographie and Comodities of 
the Country, together with Manners and Customes of 
the People; gathered and observed as well by those 
who went first thither as collected by William Strachey, 
Gent., the first Secretary of the Colony. Now first 
edited from the original manuscript, in the British Mu- 
seum, by R. H. Major, Esq., of the British Museum. 
London. Printed for the Hakluyt Society. 1849. 


Among the valuable contributions which the industry 
of Historical Societies is now making to the early annals 
of our country, we have met with few which deserve a 
higher rank than the one before us. The position of the 
author afforded him the best opportunities for observing 
the struggles of the infant Colony at Jamestown, and the 
period of time covered by his narrative ranging over 1610, 
1611, and 1612, only five years after the first definite set- 
tlement at Jamestown in 1607, is certainly “ one of the 
highest interest (as is well remarked in the Editor’s intro- 
duction,) to all who read with pleasure what Hakluyt 
calls ‘ the industrious labors and painefull travels of our 
countrymen.’ ”’ 

We were aware that a copy of Strachey’s MS. was 
in this country, having been obtained by that indefatigable 
collector, Peter Force, Esq., of Washington, and we have 
looked with great interest for its publication, but our im- 
patience would have been much greater had we known 
its curious character. In the short limits of a notice like 
the present, it is impossible to do justice to this tract, but 
there are several matters to which we cannot but advert 
for the gratification and amusement of our readers. 

It will be remembered that in the “ Account of the Ear- 
ly Voyages to America,” prepared by Conway Robinson, 
Esq., Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Vir- 
ginia Historical Society, is published an interesting me- 
moir, by Robert Greenhow, Esq., of Washington City, 
going to show that the Spaniards in 1506 had know- 
ledge of, and in 1573, visited a bay called Sante Ma- 
ria, in the latitude of 37 degrees; and suggesting th .t the 
bay must have been the Chesapeake. Mr. Greenhow sus- 
tained his opinion by an extract from a work published at 
Madrid in 1723, by Don Andres Gonzales Barcia “ com- 
posed in great part from original documents in the Archives 
of the Council of the Indies, and of the Franciscan or- 
der in Spain, to which he had access.” And it is very dif- 
ficult to adopt any otherconclusion than that of Mr. Green- 
how, when the position of the Chesapeake Bay is com- 
pared with the minute geographical account given in Bar- 
cia’s work. Still, as we have not access to any of the old 
charts of the Spaniards, much incredulity has been man- 
ifested on the subject, and a strong disposition existed at 
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the time Mr. Greenhow’s Memoir was published, to cling 
to the idea that the English and not the Spanish Naviga- 
tors were the discoverers of the Chesapeake. In the mar- 
gin of the work before us is a note which we presume is 
by Strachey himself, and which affords pregnant proof of 
Mr. G.’s correctness. It occurs in the “ Premonition to 
the Reader,” p. 4. The author is warmly combatting the 
claim of Spain to the country, and in reference to the 
boundaries “ of this parte of America, which we call ours 
and by the name of Virginia, or Nova-Brittannia ; begin- 
ping from the point of land called Cape Comfort, and so 
holding all along the sea coast to the Northward two hun- 
dred miles, and from the point of the said Cape Comfort 
all along the sea coast to the Southward three hundred 
miles,”"—he adds this marginal note, “ Within the Cheso- 
poke Bay six leagues, which Bay the Spaniards in their 
cartes call Santa Maria.” 

The loyalty of our author is of a stamp which must 
have been highly gratifying to the Royal Pedant his mas- 
ter,—Hear what he says of Powhatan—we modernise the 
orthography. 

“ And sure it is to be wondered at, how such a barba- 
rous and uncivil prince should take unto him, adorned 
and set forth with no greater outward ornament and mu- 
nificence, a form and ostentation of such majesty, as he 
expresseth, which oftentimes strikes awe and sufficient 
wonder in our people, presenting themselves before him ; 


and however these as other heathens, forsaken by the true 
light, and have not the portion of the knowing blessed 
Christian spirit, yet I am persuaded there is an infused 
kind of Divinities and extraordinary, appointed that it 
shall be so by the King of Kings. to such as are his imme- 
diate instruments on Earth (how wretched soever otherwise 
under the curse of misbelief and infidelity.) As it is in the 
Psaim, ‘ Dixi vos sicut Dii estis,’ to govern and dwell in 
the eyes and countenances of princes.” 

We have also a circumstance mentioned in connection 
with the family of this great chief, which is certainly new 
to us, namely that “ young Pocohunta, (Pocahontas,) a 
daughter of his, using sometime to our fort in times past, 
was married to a private captain, called Kocoum, some 
two years since.” This was, of course, before the mar- 
riage of this interesting woman to Mr. Rolfe—and at the 
age of eleven or twelve years we are told that she some- 
times resorted to the fort and amused herself with the 
boys in the market place, “making them wheel, falling 
on their hands, turning up their heels upwards,” and par- 
ticipating to the fullest extent in the amusements of her 
youthful playmates. 

We cannot but notice a singular mistake, as we con- 
ceive, into which the learned Editor of the work before us 
has fallen. In describing James River, our author says, 
“the mouth of this river is near three miles in breadth, 
yet do the shoals force the channel so near the land, that 
a sacre will overshoot it at point blank.” To this word, 
“sacre,” the Editor adds the following note. “ Falco sa- 


cer; Anglicé sacre,” or “ saker,” a bold and active spe- | 


cies of falcon. By referring to Bailey’s Dictionary, it 
will be perceived that while saker in falconry, is a species 
of Hawk, yet, that it is also a sort of great gun, of which 
he describes three kinds, and in this sense it was obvious- 
ly used by our author. It is very probably nearly synony- 
mous with the word Falcon in Gunnery, which is also 
described by Bailey, and who states its point blank shot 
90 paces. 

The work before us is beautifully printed and in all re- 
spects worthy of the enlightened association whence it 
emanates. We are extremely thankful for the copy with 
which we have been favored, and shall hail with pleasure 
the future publications of the Hakluyt Society. Our 


own Historical Society should lose no time in establishing 
a communication with them, which must be mutually 
beneficial. 





Mopern Literature snp Literary Men: Being a 
Second Gallery of Literary Portraits. By Grorce 
GILFILLAN. Reprinted entire from the London Edi- 
tion. New York: D. Appleton & Company, 200 Broad- 
way. M.DCCC.L. 


This is a strange, and, at the same time, agreeable med- 
ley of things familiar and things grandiose—a checquered 
bit of metaphysical mosaic, with here a fragment of Em- 
erson and there a scrap of Macaulay—black alternating 
with white and the opaque with the translucent. We 
think it an evidence of a sad perversion of literary taste 
that such books as Mr. Gilfillan’s should be popular, for 
with all his striking characteristics, there is a certain ex 
travagance in his manner, an eternal striving after effect, 
that shakes our faith in himas a reliable critic and offends 
against our notions of excellence in the particular depart- 
ment of literature he has chosen for his labours. The 
“ Second Gallery of Literary Portraits’’ is full of brilliant 
and absurd passages, wherein our Scotch divine is by 
turns a poet, a mountebank, and an executioner, singing 


|to us whole pages of blank-verse, playing off fantastic 
but such is, I believe, the impression of the Divine nature | 


tricks of literary agility, and hanging up, a la Jack Ketch, 
the unfortunate offenders who have fallen under the sever- 
ity of his own judgments. Thus, Macaulay after serving 
his purpose as a medium through which he may exhibit 
some of his prettinesses, is “turned off” with great pro- 


: fessional skill, and Sidney Smith follows in due turn, and 


is dispatched with even less ceremony. Mr. Gilfillan tells 
us in the preface, that “ he has aimed at a tone somewhat 
more subdued” than in his former efforts, having “ hus- 
banded his enthusiasm” for a work on the “ Bards of the 
Bible” which is more than two-thirds completed and will 
shortly appear. If the following brief extracts from the 





present work are to be taken as specimens of a subdued 


| style, what grandiloquent things may we not expect when 
| he gets among the cherubim ? 


“ The ‘Last Days of Pompeii,’ says Mr. Gilfillan, is 
“calculated to enchant classical scholars, and the book 
| glows like a cinder from Vesuvius,—and most gorgeous- 


ly are the reelings of that fiery drunkard depicted.” 


“ Macaulay’s ballads sound in part like the thongs of 
Bellona.” 

Speaking of Emerson, he says, “In pursuit of an ideal 
man, he runs up the midnight winds of the forest and ques- 
tions every star of the sky’”’—feats we do not hesitate to 
say. which, Mr. Gilfillan in his best plight, has never ex- 
ceeded. 

* Leigh Hunt,” we are told, “ always dips his pen in 
reservoir compounded of warm blood and the milk of hu- 
man kindness.” 

Can any one tell us the compositicn of Mr. Gilfillan’s 
ink, and what new ingredient it willbe necessary to intro- 
‘duce to prepare it for the delineation of the “ Bards of the 
_ Bible ?” 

The work is for sale by Morris & Brother, Nash & 
Woodhouse and Harrold & Murray. 








, 


LatTer-Day PampuHiets: edited by Thomas Carlyle. 
No. 1. The Present Time. Boston: Phillips, Sampson 
& Co. 1850. 


To borrow an expression from the pamphlet itself, it is 
a farrago of “ fatal, infinite nonsense.” We believe the 
disciples of Joe Smith call themselves “ Latter-Day 
Saints :” and truly this is worthy of a place—though not 
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a high one—among the Revelations of the Mormon Pro- 
phet. It resembles them in beauty, intelligence, and use- 
fulness. If it be possible to winnow any grains out of 
these sixty pages of chaff, they may be sifted into the fol- 
lowing propositions : 

1. That the course of affairs in Europe for the last few 
centuries, which has been mistaken for progress in the 
knowledge of good government, political economy, and 
social order, is just the opposite thing : that the condition 
of the most famed nations is what the author calls “ An- 
archy, plus a street constable :” and that the constable is 
about to be annihilated. 

2. That Great Britain is on the verge of universal pau- 
perism, and the consummation of all evils, imaginable and 
unimaginable. 

3. That there is no remedy in any scheme or system 
heretofore conceived by statesmen and philanthropists. 

4. That the only salvation lies in the absolute control 
of the ignorant many by certain “ Captains of Industry,” 
under the domination of a “ God-made king.” This lat- 
ter dignitary is not to be a “ Histrionic Phantasm,” a 
“Sham-King,” like the late dethroned monarchs: but a 
“Chief Governor,” a “true commander,” “ who knows 
for himself the divine appointments of this Universe, the 
eternal laws ordained by God the Maker,” &c. 

5. He is to cure all evils by leading the people to work 
—and making them work—as “ Farmer Hodge” does with 


i 
i 





rendering of it in rhyme, (even Byron’s,) will see at once 
the inferiority of the latter. This “Song of Captivity” 
is among the paraphrases of Mr. Simms; an unfortunate 
selection, we think,—not that he altogether failed in adap- 
ting it to metrical arrangement, but that it is apt to sug- 
gest nnfavorable comparisons with former versifiers and 
with the exceeding beauty of the Psalm itself. There are 
poems, however, in this collection, which Mr. Simms may 
be proud of, as the promptings of his own muse. We 
have no room to give a single specimen. We cannot, how- 
ever, close this hurried notice without a word of commen- 
dation for Messrs. Walker and James, on account of the 
exquisite typography of this brochure. The clearness 
and accuracy with which the verses are printed might al- 
most persuade us to be a poet. 


Tre Usion—Past and Future—How it Works, and how 
to Save it. By a Citizen of Virginia. Washington, 
D.C. 


The author of this pamphlet, which is published anony- 
mously, is one of the most accomplished scholars in this 
country. A daily newspaper has already removed the 
mask that conceals his features from public view, so that 
we do not hesitate to mention him in proper person. Mr. 
M. R. H. Garnett of Essex county, Va., then it is, to 


his horses, “ Black Dobbin, Bay Darby, and Gray Joan.” | whom this work has been correctly attributed. Our lim- 
They are to work in reclaiming Irish bogs, English Fox-! its forbid us to notice at length the positions taken by Mr. 


covers, and Scotch hill-sides. 
they are thus admonished—* refuse to strike into it— 
shirk the heavy labor, disobey the rules—I will admon- 
ish and endeavor to incite you; if in vain, I will flog you; 
if still in vain, I will at last shoot you,—and make God’s 
Earth, and the forlorn-hope in God’s Battle, free of you.” 

That is all, dear reader, for the present. Who this pow- 
erful and mysterious potentate is to be—and how he is to 
enforce his commands—it is perhaps the design of the 
Oracle to unfold hereafter, though no such promise is 
held out. But we cannot suppose it so cruel as merely 
to name the road to safety, without showing us how to 
get into it. If the power of the masses, constantly in- 
creasing by numbers, and still more by thespread of know- 
ledge and the Union of forces, is to be reduced and sup- 
pressed by some new contrivance, physical or moral—for 
pity’s sake, tell us what it is. Most worshipful Sir Oracle, 
you tell us we are but mice—that our so-called Liberty 
is a terrible cat, with claws and talons for our destruc- 
tion—and that the only remedy is to put a bell upon her. 


Now, if you please, be good enough to teach us how to 
bell the cat, 


Sappatu Lyrics; or, Songs from Scripture. A Christ- 
mas Giftof Love. By W. Gitmore Simms. Charles- 
ton: From the press of Walker and James. 1849. 


Our acknowledgments are due to the author for a copy 
of this pleasing collection of devotional poems. All of 
them are distinguished by felicity of expression and me- 
lodious rhythm, and some are meritorious as paraphra- 
ses of Scripture. This we consider high prai#e. The 
lofty inspirations of the sacred writers have never yet 
been approached by any human composition. Milton, 
himself, “who rode sublime, upon the seraph wings of 
ecstasy,” produced a Version of the Psalms which fell so 
far below the noble originals that it would have been bet- 
ter for his fame had they never appeared. Any one who 
will compare the simple and touching lamentation of the 
children of Zion, “ By the waters of Babylon we sat down 
and wept” in the Psalmist’s version, with any modern 








And if they hang back, | Garnett in his present effort ; indeed we do not know that 


we could do so without trenching upon political ground; 
but we may safely say that Southern institutions and in- 
terests are elaborately considered and defended by him in 
a masterly manner. We have known Mr. .Garnett long 
as a thoughtful student and accomplished gentleman, and 
we have ere’ this tracked his steps in the pages of the 
Southern Quarterly Review, but we believe he has never 
before put forth an independent essay. We are sure that 
his pamphlet will make its mark and secure for him an 
enviable reputation. 


Dictionary of Mechanics, Engine- Work and Engineer- 
ing. Oliver Byrne, Editor. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 


No. 5 of this excellent work has been issued, We had 
designed to call attention to it when the first number ap- 
peared, but it is well perhaps that we deferred doing so, 
because we can now speak with the greater confidence of 
its value. To the large and growing class of educated 
machinists and engine-builders, it will prove a most use- 
ful guide and vade-mecum, not only on account of the re- 
liable character of the reading-matter bnt from the excel- 
lence and number of the wood-cuts. In no branch of 
modern improvement in physics is the community more 
deeply interested than the investigations in Engine-work, 
as has been too fearfully demonstrated, year after year 
by the terrific explosions, on land and water, which have 
caused so fearful a destruction of human life. The care- 
less and criminal want of scientific knowledge in those 
who employ and direct the Titanic agency of steam, and 
the lack of precaution with which they use a force which 
demands to be chained down and restrained like the most 
furious and untameable of wild animals—have led to 
sacrifices more dreadful than any offered to appease the 
cruel gods of a heathen idolatry. Humanity cries aloud 
for reform in this respect. And it is only by making the 
builders and managers of steam-engines thoroughly ac- 
quainted with their business that we can hope to effect 
this reform. Mr. Byrne’s Dictionary will serve a good 
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purpose in educating the mechanical class and we have 
no doubt will meet with the encouragement it so well de- 
serves. 

It may be obtained in Richmond at the bookstores of 
Morris & Brother, and J. W. Randolph. 


--—- 


Junius; with New Evidence as to the Authorship. and an 
Analysis by the late Sir Harris Nicolas. By Joun 
Wane, Author of ‘ A Compendium of British History’ 
&c. Vol.1. London. Henry G. Bohn, York Street, 
Covent Garden, 1850. 


This is a very handsome and cheap edition of the wri- 
tings of the never-to-be-found-out ‘Junius.’ The typogra- 
phy is excellent, the paper of the best quality, and the 
text embellished with fac-similes of the autograph let- 
ters. It will bea favorite edition, we predict, both on ac- 
count of the good style of its publication and the exceed- 
ingly low price (874 cents per volume) at which it is fur- 
nished. 


es 
ee 


ideal portraiture, set forth as the record of personal eXpe- 
rience, if it preserves fidelity to nature, in any tolerable 
degree, is scarcely inferior in interest to the exhibi- 
tion of an actual life. The present work combines to 
certain extent, the interest of both classes of composition, 
Under the disguise of a very inartificial, fictitious story, 
the author presents the confessions of an inner life, which, 
from their versimilitude and naturalness, must have had 
their prototype in some living experience. They abound 
in the finest touches of feeling, and a golden vein of orig- 
inal :hought is often disclosed, showing that the work is 
not without richer treasures than are visible at first view 
on the surface. It is a book that “improves on acquaint- 
ance,” and will often be recurred to for the curious and 
delicate webs of passion which the author delights to 
weave around the prominent points of his narrative. He 
has more insight into the human heart than experience in 
composition. With the decided talent exhibited in this 
volume, we believe him capable of producing a far supe- 
rior work. We have not the most distant idea who he is, 
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but finding the right stuff in him, we hope that this is not 
So much for the externals. Of Junius it is of course | the last time we shall enjoy his company.” 
superfluous to say aword. As for the ‘ Analysis’ and the 


‘new evidence,’ we have not the courage to enter upon an 
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examination of their merits, inasmuch as it might prolong 
our notice to an inconvenient and unreasonable length, 
and, if we should delay the present number of our maga- 
zine until we had thoroughly investigated the subject, it 
might never come out during the lifetime of ourselves or 
any of our subscribers. Sir David Brewster, who is un- 
derstood to be the author of the last treatise on the pater- 
nity of the letters, published some months since in the 
North British Review, said that his conviction was the 
result of occasional researches during a space of thirty 
years, and a bibliomaniac who undertook, long before the 
appearance of Sir David’s article, to collect into a library 
all the works that had been written to establish the iden- 
tity of the great unknown, gave up in despair after get- 
ting together several thousand volumes. Every body has 
his own theory about Junius: Macaulay thinks he was 
Sir Philip Francis. Mr. Wade is of opinion that he was 
Lord George Sackville. Weshould not be surprised be- 
fore long to see a demonstration that he was none other 
than the Wandering Jew. As for our own impressions, 
though they are of no worth, we confess to be a convert 
to the opinion of Sir David, that Dr. Lachlan McLane 
was the man. 

But the question of authorship apart, the present edi- 
tion deserves a large sale and we have no doubt will meet 
it. Individuals or the trade supplied by the American 
agents of Bohn—Messrs. Bangs, Platt & Co. 204, Broad- 
way, New York. 


Desuttroria : The Recovered MSS. of an Eccentric. 
New York: Baker and Scribner. 145 Nassau Street 
and 36 Park Row, 1850. 


We hear it confidently stated in literary circles that 
this volume, which is modestly put forth without a name, 
is the production of a gentleman of Richmond. We have 
looked into it but cursorily, and are not therefore prepared 
to pass judgment on its character. We will however al- 
low a northern critic of great taste and learning to do this 
for us, merely saying that there are abundant evidences 
in the volume of the author’s acquaintance with gen- 
eral and classical literature. The following is from a 
New York daily paper— 


“No sincere autobiography can ever be destitute of in- 
terest, though the narrative may not possess the attrac- 
tion that is given graceful and artistic expression. An 





SHAKSPEARE’s Dramatic Works. With Introductory 
Remarks and Notes Original and Selected. Boston 
Edition. Illustrated. Published by Phillips, Samp- 
son and Company. 


This handsome serial publication has reached its twelfth 
number which is on our table, with an exquisite engraving 
of Helena, accompanying the letter-press of “ All’s well 
that ends well.” We had occasion to commend this edi- 
tion of the great dramatist to public favor, in a former 
number of our magazine, and we can only now reiterate 
the commendation then given. It is for sale in Richmond 
by George M. West & Brother. 


Tue Miscettangeous Works oF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
Including a Variety of Pieces Now First Collected, 
By James Prior &c. &c. &c. New York: George P. 
Putnam. M. DCCC.L. 


This beautiful edition of the Essays and other fugitive 
prose writings of Goldsmith will be complete in Four Vol- 
umes. Two have already been published. The Second 
Volume, now before us, contains the famous “ Letters of 
a Citizen of the World,” in which, under the mask of a 
disciple of Confucius, the author playfully but keenly sa- 
tirizes the follies of his day and generation. These letters 
occupy 488 clearly-printed octavo pages, the remaining 
70 pages of the Volume being devoted to the “ Familiar In- 
troduction to the Study of Natural History.” We trust 
that Mr. Putnam will be encouraged by the public in his 
enterprise of publishing good library editions of standard 
works. 

This book is for sale by Morris & Brother. 


Hanns yot Hearts: A Novel, by Janet W. Wilkinson. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1850. 


We have not read this book ourselves : but on the judg- 
ment of certain critics of the fair sex, who have favored us 
with their opinion, and upon which we are quite willing 
to stake our own, we pronounce it a very well written, 
natural, and pretty novel; not quite equal, perhaps, to 
the Caxtons, but immeasurably above the common run 
of fictitious works. It may be had of Messrs. Morris & 
Brother. 
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